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At a dinner, given by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to several 
members of the club, in 1776, the epitaph written by 
Dr. Johnson for their late associate, became the subject 
of discussion ; emendations were suggested for the con- 
sideration of the doctor, but the difficulty was, who 
should have courage to propose them. A round robin, 
such as sailors have had recourse to sometimes when 
discontented, and when the object was to conceal those 
who took the lead in stating the grievance, by placing 
all the signatures to the paper in an equal position, was 
jocularly proposed and adopted. Dean Barnard drew up 
awitty address, which was not adopted, as the doctor 
might think it treated the subject with too much levity. 
Mr. Burke then dictated the following, which received 
general concurrence, Sir William Forbes, afterwards the 
biographer of Beattie, acting as clerk. 

« We, the circumscribers, having read with great plea- 
sure an intended epitaph for the monument of Dr. Gold- 
smith, which, considered abstractedly, appears to be for 
elegant composition and masterly style in every respect 
worthy of the pen of its learned author, are yet of 
opinion that the character of the deceased as a writer, 
particularly as a poet, is perhaps not delineated with all 
the exactness which Dr. Johnson is capable of giving it. 
We, therefore, with deference to his superior judgment, 
humbly request that he would at least take the trouble 
of revising it; and of making such additions and alter- 
ations as he shall think proper on a further perusal. But 
if we might venture to express our wishes, they would 
lead us to request that he would write the epitaph 
in English, rather than in Latin; as we think the 
memory of so eminent an English writer ought to be 
perpetuated in the language to which his works are 
likely to be so lasting an ornament, which we also know 
to have been the opinion of the late doctor himself.” 

The names signed around this sample of literary mu- 
tiny, were Edm. Burke, E. Gibbon, Josh. Warton, Thos. 
Franklin, Ant. Chamier, Geo, Colman, T. Barnard, R. 
B. Sheridan, P. Metcalf, W. Forbes, J. Reynolds, W. 
Vachell. Sir Joshua consented to deliver the paper, and 
escaped from so hazardous an adventure pretty well, be- 
ing desired by the doctor to tell the gentlemen, that he 
would alter the epitaph in any manner they pleased as 
to the sense of it, but he would never consent to dis- 
grace the walls of Westminster Abbey with an English 
inscription. Adding also, on observing Dr. Warton’s 
name, “I wonder that Joe Warton, a scholar by pro- 
fession, should be such a fool;” and further remarking, 
“I should have thought Mund Burke would have had 
more sense.” Mr. Langton, it appears, was the only one 
of the company who refused to sign the paper. 

A Greek tetrastich also, by the same great writer, 
honours the memory of his friend. 


Tu rape woogtas tov Onegai’ xsviny 

Ages ma cour Ztive, wederos ward. 

Ows meenars’ guric, METeW HACK, BYL Warcioy, 
Kaasere sromrny, Irroginoy QuTiKoY. 


Several metrical imitations* of this have been given, 
but the following is nearer :— 


“Thou beholdest the tomb of Oliver; press, not, O 
stranger, with inconsiderate foot the venerable dust. Ye 
who care for nature, for the charms of song, for the 
deeds of ancient times, weep for the historian, the natu- 
ralist, the poet.” 

Among other verses written upon his death, all of 
which spoke the language not merely of praise of the 
author, but of affection for the individual, Mr. W. Woty, 
already mentioned, and one of his acquaintance since 
1760, thus attempted to give him an epitaph. 


* One of these, the best perhaps of the number, ruans— 


“ Whoe’er thou art, with reverence tread, 
Where Goldsmith’s hallowed dust is laid ; 
If Nature or the historic page, 
If the sweet muse thy care engage, 
Lament him dead whose fertile mind, 
Their various excellence combined.” 
NO. 23—PaRT 1.—1837. 





“«“ Adieu sweet bard! to each fine feeling true, 
Thy virtues many, and thy foibles few ; 
Those forced to charm e’en vicious minds, and these 
With harmless mirth the social soul to please. 
Another’s wo thy heart could always melt, 
None gave more free—for none more deeply felt. 
Sweet bard, adieu! thy own harmonious lays, 
Have sculptured out thy monument of praise ; 
Yes, these survive to Time’s remotest day, 
While drops the bust, and boastful tombs decay. 
Reader, if numbered in the Muse’s train, 
Go,—tune thy lyre, and imitate the strain ; 
But if no poet, then reverse the plan, 
Depart in peace and imitate the man.” 


Besides the overflow of elegiac strains in the journals, 
several distinct poems made their appearance, all bearing 
testimony to his virtues as strongly as to his literary 
merits. Among these were “The Tears of Genius; 
occasioned by the death of Dr. Goldsmith. By Court- 
ney Melmoth.” “An Impartial Character of the late 
Dr. Goldsmith.” “The Druid’s Monument; a Tribute 
to the Memory of the late Dr. Goldsmith. By the author 
of the Cave of Morar.” 
Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. Dedicated to Mr. Burke” (by a 
Mr. Palmer). In July was published by Glover, though 
anonymously, “ The Life of Dr. Oliver Goldsmith,” pro- 
fessed to be written from personal knowledge, but the 
particulars communicated are few and inaccurate. 

One exception only to the general voice of praise and 
regret appeared in a scurrilous epitaph by Kenrick, who, 
being the first to assail his character, and pursue his 
literary life with abuse, was induced to continue it be- 
yond the grave by the provocation of finding his name 


«A Monody on the death of | 








in Retaliation; thus verting on the dead what could | 


have annoyed only the feelings of the living. Indigna- 
tion, however, was so generally excited, particularly by 
a supposed attempt to cast upon the deceased the im- 
putation of suicide, though the lines do not fairly bear 
that construction,* that the alleged defamer, though 
nearly shameless, became for a time silent. 

The person of Goldsmith, as may be conceived from 
the epithet « tittle,” applied to him on several occasions, 
was something under the middle size; his limbs, on 
which he prided himself, sturdy and well shaped; his 
habits active; and his appearance indicative of that 


power of endurance, the consciousness of which proba- | 
bly prompted his peregrination on the continent. His | 


complexion was pale, his forehead and upper lip rather 
projecting, his face round, pitted with the small-pox, and 
marked with strong lines of thinking. Phrenologists 
may deem it favourable to one of their supposed points 


of distinction to know, that their organ of locality was | 
in him strongly developed; for it has been observed | 
there are few writers with whom the association of lo- 


calities and recollections in their writings, is more marked, 
To the impressions made by these at various periods of 


life, some of his original compositions were owing; and | 


he alludes, in 1759, to the alleged external mark, as 


phrenology chooses to consider it, of this peculiarity, in | 
a letter given in a preceding page ; “ imagine to yourself | 


a pale, melancholy visage, with two great wrinkles be- 
tween the eye-brows.”” 
colour, and possessed considerable expression; and he 
always, as has been already stated, wore a wig. 


His eyes were of gray or hazel | 


Although not prepossessing on first appearance, the | 
moment he became at ease the native good humour and | 
benevolence of his disposition broke forth in a manner | 
that attracted and secured regard. His address indicated, | 
as might be supposed, from a life devoted to literature, | 
more of the solitary student than of the man of the | 


world. He was willing latterly to amend this disad- 
vantage, by the assumption of a more fashionable air ; 
but as our friends are rarely well pleased when they 
have not some point in their acquaintance with which 





* « By his own art who justly died, 
A blundering, artless suicide ; 
Share, earth-worms share, since now he’s dead, 
His megrim, maggot-bitten head,” 


to find fault, the attempt to remedy what he was told was 
a defect, drew down upon him only additional censure. 
The imputation was too trifling to produce a momeat’s 
uneasiness; a man of genius has something of more 
value to recommend him to society than a polished ad- 
dress ; and the estimation of those who, because they 
do not find the latter, are unable to relish the former, is 
scarcely worthy of being sought, and rarely of being 
valued. In manner, and in his associates, he resembled 
another great poet. “ Dryden,” as we are told by Pope 
in Spence’s Anecdotes, “ was not a very genteel man; 
he was intimate with none but poetical men. He was 
said to be a very good man by all that knew him; he 
was as plump as Mr. Pitt (the poet), of a fresh colour, 
and a down look, and not very conversable.” 

In food he was commonly moderate, often abstemious, 
and there is no doubt fancied the latter, as Dryden like- 
wise believed, favourable to composition, more especially 
when employed on any subject requiring considerable 
effort of mind; his milk supper after a spare and early 
dinner, has been mentioned; and in wine, even in con- 
vivial societies, when moderate men find some excuse 
for going beyond their usual limit, he was as little prone 
to excess. In this respect his practice perfectly agreed 
with what we find was his theory. “ How far,” he 
says, in his Animated Nature, “ it may be enjoined in 
the scriptures, I will not take upon me to say; but this 
may be asserted, that if the utmost benefit to the indi- 
vidual, and the most extensive advantage to society, serve 
to mark any institution as of Heaven, this of abstinence 
may be reckoned among the foremost.” 

He had, as the slightest peculiarities of eminent men 
are thought worthy of notice, some particular aversions ; 
one was to mice, another to eels, and a third he has him- 
self informed us of, though the object seems sufficiently 
harmless. ‘Many persons, of which number I am one, 
have an invincible aversion to caterpillars and worms of 
every species ; there is something disagreeable in their 
slow crawling motion, for which the variety of their 
colouring can never compensate. But others feel no 
repugnance at observing, and even handling, them with 
the most attentive application.” 

The well-known picture by Sir Joshua, a strong though 
flattering likeness, yet, from being without the wig, not 
the man exactly, as he lived, is at Knowle Park, the seat 
of the Duke of Dorset, near Seven Oaks, in Kent. An- 
other, painted for Mr, Thrale’s mansion at Streatham, 
along with those of Johnson, Burke, and others, and 
sold at the general auction at that house, was purchased 
by Mr. George Hayter for the Duke of Bedford. A 
third, a copy from one of the preceding, belonged to the 
poet himself, who gave it some time before his death, to 
a friend, who left it by will to the late Archdeacon Coxe, 
Upon the sale of that gentleman’s effects, in 1828 or 
1829, the auctioneer, as the writer has been informed, 
ignorant of the painter and of the subject of the paint- 
ing, which probably from neglect presented nothing very 
attractive to the common observer, catalogued the picture 
in conjunction with a common hearth-broom, and they 
were knocked down together for two pounds. Aware, 
however, of its value, the purchaser sold it for a con- 
siderable sum to a gentleman near Salisbury, in whose 
possession it remains. The copy procured by Mr. Hod- 
son, nephew of the poet, now in the possession of Dr, 


| Neligan, of Athlone, in Ireland, is very indifferently 


executed ; another of similar character which hung for 
some years in the Wrekin public-house, in Broad court, 
Drury Lane, which the poet is supposed to have fre- 
quented at one period of his life, is now the property of 
Mr. Bacon, of the Middle Temple. One of the sketches 
by Bunbury, as has been observed, is an excellent, though 
not flattering likeness, yet presenting great benevolence 
of expression, and conveying the best idea of his coun- 
tenance; two others by the same gentleman are cari- 
catured. 

The character of Goldsmith requires little more in the 
way of elucidation than what the preceding pages fur- 
nish. Whatever of grace he wanted in manner, there 
was no deficiency in those attractive qualities of mind 
that go to the formation of an ingenuous and benevolent, 
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as well as ahighly gifted man. “Ihave often perceived,” 
he tells us in the Vicar of Wakefield, and he is an in- 
stance of the truth of his doctrine, “ that where the mind 
is capacious, the affections are good.” “ He appeared 
to me,” says Northcote, “ to be very unaffected and good 
natured.’ “[t was not his nature to be unkind,” writes 
Cumberland, “and he had no inherent malice in bis 
heart.” « What foibles he had he took no pains to con- 
ceal; the good qualities of his heart were too frequently 
obscured by the carelessness of his conduct.” 

In the publications of the time in which he lived, 
allusion is more than once made to him by name, “ as 
the honest and ingenuous Goldsmith.” “ His disposition 
of mind,” adds Davies in his life of Garrick, whose 
epinion is worth recording, as the relations of author 
ind publisher,—of expectation on one side and occa- 
sional disappointment on the other—sometimes embittered 
their intercourse, “ was tender and compassionate; no 
unhappy person ever sued to him for relief without ob- 
taining it if he had any thing to give; and rather than 
not relieve the distressed, he would borrow. The poor 
woman with whom he had lodged during his obscurity, 
several years, in Green Arbour court, by his death lost 
an excellent friend; for the doctor often supplied her 
with food from his table, and visited her frequently with 
the sole purpose to be kind to her.” 

His generosity, indeed, might be termed rather a pas- 
sion than judicious distribution of the limited means he 
possessed, while in the eyes of his acquaintance, it ap- 
peared thoughtless profusion ; chance, likewise, as much 
as selection, seemed to present objects for its exercise. 
Inferences to the disadvantage of his discernment were 
consequently drawn by more wary or less liberal ob- 
servers of mankind, and at the period of his death it 
was commonly said that, “though well known as a child 
of genius, he was not regarded as a man of the world ;” 
and that “ the unbounded liberality of his heart afforded 
no reason for supposing that he looked searchingly into 
men and manners.” ‘This, however, is the mistake of 
the severer class of judges of their fellow creatures, who 
confound a really benevolent love for them, with blind- 
ness to their faults, or want of observation of their cha- 
racters, though such is by no means the case ; it is the 
province of a truly great mind only to discern their 
errors, yet to pity and relieve their wants ; and such was 
that of Goldsmith. His attachments were strong where 
he professed attachment; and even where he avowed 
dislike, so peculiarly sensitive were his feelings, that the 
occurrence of misfortune or distress, in any form, con- 
verted him on more than one occasion into an active 
friend. Remembering these peculiarities, and how fre- 
quently in his works of fiction he draws from kis own 
character and recollections, the origin of the sketch given 
of Sir William Thornhill appears obviously to be from 
himself. 

“He loved all mankind; for fortune prevented him 
from knowing that there were rascals. Physicians tell 
us of a disorder, in which the body is so exquisitely sen- 
sible, that the slightest touch gives pain: what some 
have suffered in their persons, this gentleman felt in his 
mind. The slightest distress, whether real or fictitious, 
touched him to the quick, and his soul Jaboured under a 
sickly sensibility of the miseries of others.” 

Of the defects of such a character, conviction and ex- 
perience had probably made him aware. for he no where 
holds it up as one entirely to applaud or imitate. In 
another of his productions, the Life of Nash, besides 
many scattered observations to the same effect, we find 
the following : 

“In general, the benefactions of a generous man are 
but ill bestowed. His heart seldom gives him leave to 
examine the real distress of the object which sues for pity ; 
his good-nature takes the alarm too soon, and he bestows 
his fortune on only apparent wretchedness. The man 
naturally frugal, on the other hand, seldom relieves, but 
when he does, his reason, and not his sensations, gene- 
rally finds out the object. Every instance of his bounty 
is therefore permanent and bears witness to his benevo- 
lence.” 

A frankness of disposition, which led to uncalled-for 
disclosures, made him the subject of occasional animad- 
version or censure. “Goldsmith,” writes Davies, “ was 
so sincere a man, that he could not conceal what was 
uppermost in his mind; so far from desiring to appear in 
the eye of the world to the best advantage, he took more 
pains to appear worse than he was, than others do to 
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~ 





appear better than they are.” Whatever emotion arose, 
seems to have found ready utterance, but the confession of 
weaknesses, however candid or ingenuous, induced some 
to question his sense or his prudence; while the opi- 
nions he hazarded upon literary men and their books, 
however honestly entertained, had the effect of making 
him enemies. Reserve, to such as consult their ease or 
their interests, seems necessary in our intercourse with 
mankind; when we have no favourable opinion to give, 
it may be wise to continue silent unless necessity calls 
for the disclosure. Of him, however, it might be truly 
said, that his conversation was but thinking aloud. 

Among the higher qualities demanding our regard, 
was much honest independence of mind, for, like Johnson, 
he entertained a high idea of the dignity of literature. 
Thus, he neglected the offer of protection made by the 
Earl of Northumberland, when, without solicitation or 
subserviency, a provision might have been secured to 
ward off the pressure of want. He dedicated the Travel- 
ler not to a patron or man of interest, but to his brother ; 
the Deserted Village to Sir Joshua Reynolds; and She 
Stoops to Conquer to Dr. Johnson. When solicited to 
write in support of the ministry of the day, whose politi- 
cal principles accorded with his own, we have seen he 
refused it. Ata later period, he may have believed that 
his reputation should have won some testimony of royal 
favour, and he probably felt the neglect ; but there is no 
reason to believe that any personal application with that 
view was ever made by him to persons in power. He 
would not seek for patronage, but he may not have been 
unwilling to be sought; what he felt to be due to his 
merits, he was too proud to solicit as a boon. 

Improvidence in pecuniary affairs was his prevailing 
fault; one of those which, on him as on others, entailed 
its own punishment. Such a vice of error, in men of 
high intellectual powers, however leniently viewed by 
posterity, is rarely forgiven by such as live in their own 
day, who feel an equal jealousy of having their purses or 
good opinions taxed in favour of the obvious indiscre- 
tions even of clever men; nor has the prevalence of this 
fault among persons of that class yet won much con- 
sideration from mankind. As cotemporaries we sec 
them too nearly ; and their portion of human infirmity 
becomes magnified by contiguity. But it is different, 
when viewed through the vista of time, and we know 
their follies cannot recur; the severity of ovr judgment 
then relaxes, their finer qualities, which had been shaded 
for a moment, appear in their native lustre, and, by a 
generous reaction in the human breast, we are glad to 
render back with interest that forgiveness of error, or 
praise of desert, which had been for a time withheld. In 
such a spirit we now look on this failing of Goldsmith ; 
on which, and on occasional peculiarities of temperament 
supposed to mark the literary character, we find the fol- 
lowing remarks from his pen, written at an early period 
of his career :—« TI fancy the character of a poet is in every 
country the same; fond of enjoying the present, careless 
of the future; his conversation that of a man of sense, 
his actions those of a fool! Of fortitude, able to stand 
unmoved at the bursting of an earthquake, yet of sensi- 
bility to be affected at the breaking of a teacup; such is 
his character, which, considered in every light, is the very 
opposite to that which leads to riches.”— Citizen of the 
World—Letter Ixxxiii. 

In a similar spirit, we find another passage in the 
same work, where may be traced allusions to his charac- 
ter and to some of his personal foibles—“The truly 
great possessed of numerous small faults and shining 
virtues, preserve a sublime in morals as in writing. 
They who have attained an excellence in either, commit 
numberless transgressions, observable to the meanest un- 
derstanding. The ignorant critic and dull remarker can 
readily spy blemishes in eloquence or morals, whose 
sentiments are not sufficiently elevated to observe a 
beauty. But such, are judges neither of books nor of 
life; they can diminish no solid reputation by their cen- 
sure, nor bestow a lasting character by their applause.” — 
Citizen of the World—Letter cviii. 

Viewed asa man of letters, he has long taken his 
stand as a classical author, in nearly every species of 
composition which he attempted; he has not only ex- 
hibited great variety and excellence, but earned the un- 
usual distinction of being equally admired in poetry and 
in prose, 

As a poet, if popularity be a test of merit—and after 
the lapse of more than half a century we shall in vain 





look for a better—Goldsmith takes a high rank. He 
took for his model the classical authorities of preceding 
years, regardless of the attempt of Warton, to lower 
their standard in public opinion, by preferring effusions 
of fancy to truth of sentiment, the play of imagination 
to strong sense and vigour of thought. He has thence 
been said to be of the school of Dryden and Pope, though 
they can scarcely be said to have founded a school, who 
but followed Denham, Wailer and Roscommon. But if 
we examine the structure of his verse, it will be found 
so little to resemble either, that he must be considered 
to have as few obligations to their rhyme, as Young or 
Thomson have to the blank verse of Milton. He does 
not attempt the daring license frequently assumed by 
Dryden, but with more taste in the selection of words, 
and more care in his versification, exhibits more power 
over the softer affections than that great writer; while if 
less terse than Pope, he has more pathos, nature, and 
simplicity. There is a charm in his chief poems which 
we can better feel than describe, partaking something of 
his personal character; a philosophical tone, an air of 
amiability, 4 sympathy with the sufferings of mankind, 
an easy familiarity of manner not without due dignity, 
and an identification of his feelings and affections with 
the subjects, which inspires a certain interest in the 
writer. It is true he draws little upon invention ; recol- 
lection readily supplied such materials as his purpose 
required ; and in this, as has been said, he found a fol- 
lower in a late noble poet, who in a few of his poems 
has written as much from personal impressions and re- 
membrances as Goldsmith. His sentiments are gene- 
rally just, his ethical precepts have force and truth, 
his similes novelty, his descriptions vigour and variety. 
It is obvious he was a studious observer of nature ; what 
he saw he retained, and possessed such skill to turn to 
use, as to give many of his scenes a strong air of reality. 
He has no conceits, no far-fetched imagery, no startling 
thoughts; neither has he, from the nature of his subjects, 
any powerful displays of passion with which to surprise 
or agitate us; but he paints what produces a more per- 
manent impresssion, those calmer feelings and domestic 
scenes, which come home to every individual of our 
specics, 

He has the further merit in the construction of his 
verse, of never attempting to produce effect by straining 
or inversion of language; plain words are used in the 
plainest manner; he is easy, flowing, and free; never 
obscure in sense, involved in his sentences, or harsh in 
expression; he uses no triplets. He has few defective 
rhymes, and his versification generally, in addition to its 
polish, possesses condensation and point, yet with an 
ease that conceals the labour employed on its production. 
In all that he attempts there is so much of the master, as 
to cheat us into the belief, that what seems so easily 
done, it is easy to do. 

One of the avenues to the heart of which he makes 
skilful use, is strong sympathy with our fellow men, 
particularly of the poorer and unfriended class, in whose 
cause his verse and his prose were ever ready and elo- 
quent, and which we have seen influenced his conduct 
as well as his writings. This is always a popular theme, 
and wins esteem from generous minds, more particularly, 
when our sympathies are excited by accusations of 
habitual injustice towards them by the rich: a theory 
which we know is often untrue; but as he adverts to 
their condition with all the warmth of a poet, we are 
willing to forgive the mistakes of the philosopher. When 
to his other qualities are added such as have been gene- 
rally conceded to him, pathos, energy, and sublimity ; 
and we remember that he has gratified the more learned 
and fastidious description of readers by the Traveller, aad 
all classes by the Deserted Village and the Hermit, we 
shall cease to be surprised at the multiplied editions of 
his works continually issuing from the press. 

Peculiar theories of poetry, or attachment to what are 
called other schools in the art, have produced some 
attempts to detract from his merit. Thus one critic 
dislikes his supposed school, or model, considers his 
popularity no test of excellence, and tells us to our 
amazement, that he wants fancy and pathos.* Another 


* « His poems I esteem to possess great value, because 
they are both original, and among the most finished of 
their kind; but I never can yield to that school of eriti- 
cism of which Dr. Johnson was the master, that that is@ 
very high kind. Goldsmith was like Pope, a poet rather 
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(Dr. Beattie) who was himself a poet, expressly tells us 
in contradiction to this, that he is distinguished for 
« pa hos, energy, and even sublimity.” 

Asan example of a third class of opinions, we may 
quote Cumberland, who, however, displays something of 
the temper of a writer conscious that his epic was un- 
read, while the smaller poems of Goldsmith found their 
way into all hands, “ That he was a poet,” he tells us, 
“there is no doubt; but the paucity of his verses does not 
allow us to rank him in that high station where his ge- 
nius might have carried him. There must be bulk, 
variety, and grandeur of design, to constitute a first-rate 
poet. The Deserted Village, Traveller, and Hermit are 
all specimens, beautiful as such ; but they are only birds’ 
eggs on a string, and eggs of small birds too.” 

What is meant by the phrase “ birds’ eggs on a 

string” is not very clear; that he did not write very 
long poems, we know ; that he failed to do so from want 
of the requisite powers, no one who reads him will be- 
lieve ; and this the critic even appears to admit. But 
we have positive proofs in the remarks scattered through 
his writings, and such as fell from him in conversation, 
that he thought the greater part of modern poems de- 
fective, in expanding upon a large number of lines the 
ideas which, with more skill and wiser ambition, might 
have been condensed into a few. Thus, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, as we have seen, he censures the use of epi- 
thets, as introducing a false taste into English poetry, 
increasing the sound without carrying on the sense. In 
the selections from the poets it will also be remembered, 
he characterises Eloisa to Abelard as “ drawn out to too 
tedious a length ;” he calls Thomson “a verbose poet ;” 
and, if we may believe Mr. Cradock, he considered even 
the lines of Gray’s Elegy capable of being curtailed with 
advantage: he praises Parnell’s Hermit as being “ per- 
spicuous and concise ;” and his own example proves 
that he considered expansion fatal to the generality of 
poetry. Had he believed distinction to await less the 
strength of his lines than their arithmetical amount, this 
defect might have been amply remedied, for he blotted 
out infinitely more than he published. By contracting 
his limits, he hoped to add to his power; and, if equal 
severity of pruning had been used by cotemporary and 
preceding writers, (always excepting Pope and Gray, 
who carried this species of literary scrutiny sufficiently 
far,) to their superfluous and indifferent lines, how many 
would be shorn of their present dimensions ? 

Bulk, indeed, is the criterion of the tradesman rather 
than of the critic; it is of value in commerce, though 
not essential to wit. The claims of the poet to superior- 
ity are grounded upon other considerations ; such as the 
judgment shown in the selection of his subjects, and the 
taste and ability displayed in their execution. If in 
these we find Goldsmith happy, choosing as th na- 
tional characteristics which seldom change, and natural 
objects which never tire, and treating both with unvom- 
mon skill, he must be considered to possess the first re- 
quisites of a good poet. A great statesman and also an 
excellent judge of poetry, (Mr. Fox,) declared there was 
not a bad line in the Traveller. Lord Byron has been 
more general and more emphatic in his commendation. 
“ You say,” he replies to an observation made on Don 
Juan, “that one half is very good ; you are wrong; for 
if it were, it would be the finest poem in existence. 
Where is the poetry of which one half is good? Is it 
the Aneid? Is it Milton’s? Is it Dryden’s? Is it any 
one’s except Pope’s and Goldsmith’s, of which all is 
good ? And yet these two last are the poets your pond 
poets would explode.” 

Grandeur of design, stated by Cumberland as another 





Goldsmith, embracing what the foregoing critic considers 


design” wholly unread and unthought of, not surviving 
even the year of their birth, and this simply because, 
though not always ill conceived, they were badly exe- 
cuted. Execution would therefore seem the first requi- 
of reason than of fancy or pathos ; and his popularity 

not appear to me by any means a test, though a fa- 


But it seems the sty!e of poetry he adopted, resulted not 
merely from the character of his genius, but from the 


not have retained the rank he has so long held with 
credit in English verse; for these defects, as they are 
soon perceptible, would have immediately displaced him 
into a lower station. 
so wholly unaffected, that we are led to believe what he 
tells us must necessarily be familiar or common ; yet the 
slightest examination shows us that his subjects were 
not in themselves low, nor did he fall below his sub- 
jects ; he is, beyond most poets, appropriate ; whatever 
he describes, few that have ventured to follow him, of 
which there are several examples, Crabbe being one of 
the number, who are not compelled to imitation in 
thought or in language ; and this could not be the case 
requisite of first-rate poetry, may form no certain test of | were the one commonplace, or the other slovenly. It is 
merit. We have had many epics since the death of | in fact his simplicity, the absence of all glare and effort 
which are admitted, by the terms of the criticism, or in 
80 essential, namely, “bulk, variety, and grandeur of | short his general skill and excellence, that have misled 
the critic into a decision in which scarcely any reader of 
taste will concur. 
a metaphysician ; and to such let us on the other hand 
oppose the judgment of a poet. Sir Walter Scott, some 
years ago, in performing the office of reviewer tora 





Cowper. 
gance and harmony, “ was rather bestowed on Cowper 
with a niggardly hand.” 
conviction of his judgment that it was the best,”—Cen- | long deserts over which the poetical passages of Cow- 


site in a poem; the plan or “design” appears but of 
secondary character, if we are permitted to judge from 
experience, rather than from an erroneous theory. Were 
it true that greatness of conception, chiefly, is necessary 
to form good poems or distinguished poets, what shall 
become of most of the Greek and Latin writers ? What 
of Dryden! What of Pope, Thomson, Dyer, Sommer- 
ville, and even Young? What of Lord Byron in Childe 
Harold? for in none of these, however admirable other- 
wise, is there what is understood by “grandeur of de- 
sign.” If paucity of verses again be objected to as fatal 
to the pretensions of poets, what is to become of Col- 
lins with his eclogues? Of Gray with his odes? Of 
Burns with his songs? Of Waller, Denham, Addison, 
Parnell, and the long catalogue of names which make 
up the list of Esglish poets whose works want the 
length, and most of them the merit, of those of Gold- 
smith ? 

There are readers and occasional critics of another 
description. A few who are without rank in letters, 
appear to be sufficiently conscious of the ease and sim- 
plicity of his lines, yet commit the mistake of under- 
valuing them; and seem to think that what is so exqui- 
sitely natural, must necessarily be commonplace. 

They have forgotten that standard maxim in criti- 
cism, that the perfection of art is to conceal art. But 
we find there are some seemingly averse to all conceal- 
ment on such occasions, who find pleasure in witnessing 
the workman’s toils, and in viewing in the finished work 
the various processes of labour employed by the artist. 
One of these seems to be Sir James Mackintosh, who 
gives the preference to Gray, because, as he says, if we 
rightly construe his meaning, “ he was the most finished 
artist ;” and whose productions, he adds, “ to the eye 
of the critic, and more especially to the artist, afford « 
new kind of pleasure, not incompatible with a distinct 
perception of the art employed.” This opinion prepares 
us for a bold assertion, and quite as novel as it is bold, 
in the following passage: “ ‘The most celebrated poets 
of the same period,” says Sir James, in one of the jour- 
nals of his reading kept in India, speaking of Goldsmith 
and Gray, “ were writers unequal in genius, but still 
more dissimilar in their taste. They were as distant 
from each other as two writers can be who are both 
within the sphere of classical writing. Goldsmith was 
the most natural of cultivated poets. Though he tre- 
tained the cadence, he softened and varied the style of 
his master Pope. His ideas are often commonplace, 
and his language slovenly ;* but his simplicity and 
tenderness will always continue to render him one of 
the most delightful of our poets. Whatever excellence 
he possesses is genuine, neither the result of affectation, 
nor even of effort; few writers have so much poetry 
with so little glare.” 


Were his ideas and language of the description 
here mentioned, commonplace and slovenly, he could 


The mistake arises from his being 


Sir James, indeed, was a lawyer and 


* Sir James does not seem to have wholly admired 
He says the talent of writing verse with ele- 


And again, he talks of “the 
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per are scattered.” —Life, vol. ii. pp. 230, 235. 








volume of poems in a distinguished periodical work, 
thus writes :— 

“In a subsequent poem, Mr. Pratt is informed (for he 
probably never dreamt of it) that he inherits the lyre of 
Goldsmith. If this be true, the lyre is much the worse 
for wear; and, for our parts, we would as soon take the 
bequest of a Jew’s-harp as the reversion of so worthless 
an instrument. 

“This is the third instance we remember of living 
poets being complimented at the expense of poor Gold- 
smith. A literary journal has thought proper to extol 
Mr. Crabbe as far above him ; and Mr. Richards (a man 
of genius also we readily admit) has been said in a note 
to a late sermon, famous for its length, to unite ‘ the 
nervousness of Dryden with the ease of Goldsmith.” 
This is all very easily asserted. The native ease and 


grace of Goldsmith’s versification have probably led to 
the deception ; but it would be difficult to point out one 
among the English poets less likely to be excelled in his 


own style than the author of the ‘ Deserted Village.” 
Possessing much of the compactness of Pope’s versifi- 
cation, without the monotonous structure of his lines ; 
rising sometimes to the swell and fulness of Dryden, 
without his inflations; delicate and masterly in his de- 
scriptions ; graceful in one of the great graces of poetry, 
its transitions; alike successful in his sportive or grave, 
his playful or melancholy mood ; he may long bid defi- 
ance to the numerous competitors whom the friendship 
or flattery of the present age is so hastily arraying 
against him.”— Quarterly Review, vol. iv. pp. 516—17. 

“ Goldsmith’s poetry,’—says Mr. Thomas Campbell, 
among other remarks on the characteristics which par- 
ticularly distinguish it,—“ enjoys a calm and steady 
popularity, and presents a distinct and unbroken view 
of poetical delightfulness. His descriptions and senti- 
ments have the pure zest of nature. He is refined with- 
out false delicacy, and correct without insipidity. Perhaps 
there is an intellectual composure in his manner which 
may in some passages be said to approach to the reserv- 
ed and prosaic ; but he unbends from this graver strain 
of reflection to tenderness, and even to playfulness, with 
an ease and grace almost exclusively his own; and con- 
nects extensive views of the happiness and interests of 
society with pictures of life that touch the heart by their 
familiarity.” 

The term descriptive has likewise been applied to his 
poems, implying something not of the highest order of 
merit. Yet, in the same sense that the Traveller and 
the Deserted Village have been called descriptive poems, 
what is Childe Harold, with all its originalities of senti- 
ment and reflection, and vivid powers of description, 
but one of the same class? So difficult is it to define 
good poetry by a name, or to judge of a poem by the 
supposed class to which it belongs. 

To the execution and tendency of his poems, which 
are more material objects than their class, we have the 
foliowing unquestionable testimony :— 

“IT have read,” says Cowper, writing to Lady Hes- 
keth in 1785, and as this seems to have been the first 
perusal, the fact would surprise us but that he professed 
to be no reader of poetry—* Goldsmith’s Traveller and 
Deserted Village, and am highly pleased with them 
both ; as well for the manner in which they are executed, 
as for their tendency, and the lessons that they incul- 
cate,” 

To fix the precise place he occupies among English 
poets is more difficult, as critics and readers will ever 
differ in opinion according to their differences of taste. 
But looking to all his qualities, the wit and delicate satire 
of Retaliation, the familiar humour of the Hauneh of 
Venison and shorter pieces, the unaffected simplicity of 
the Hermit, no doubt the finest ballad in our, and pro- 
bably in any other, language, and the serious powers 
displayed in his ethical poems, he will take rank among 
those of the last age next to Dryden and Pope. ‘This 
place is fairly due to him, whether we look to his variety 
or excellence, his vigour and extent of thought, or power 
of touching the heart; for, looking at Gray, Akenside, 
and any other who lived in his own day, we shall find 
them all inferior in that combination of qualities neces- 
sary to constitute an eminent, and—for in matters of 
general taste it is impossible to overlook this quality— 
popular, poet. That he did not write more in that capa- 
city we may regret, though his reasons were sufficiently 
cogent. By his own account, sometimes expressed 





jocularly, and sometimes with a tone of bitterness, he 
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declared he could not live by it; and he declined dying 
a martyr even to poetry. That he had all the love for 
his art which clings to the true poet, there is no doubt, 
and we shall in vain look for a more affecting address to 
it than in the valedictory lines, not meant to be adhered 


to, we are assured, had his pecuniary circumstances im- | 
proved, in the conclusion of the Deserted Village—and | 
which, though adverted to before, will bear repetition— | 


« And thou, sweet Poetry ! thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly, where sensual joys invade ; 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame : 
Dear, charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride. 

Thou source of all my bliss and all my wo, 

That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so ; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well!” 


It seems also to have been forgotten by all who advert 
to the limited quantity of Goldsmith's poetry, that he 


died at the age of little more than forty-five, in the very | 


vigour of life, when his powers were matured, his ima- 
gination heightened, his power of thought strengthened, 
when much was expected from him, when much we may 


reasonably believe would have been achieved, and the | 
anticipation of Dr. Johnson realised, that “ Every year | 


he lived, he would have deserved Westminster Abbey 
the more.” At such an age, Cowper, who became one 
of our most popular and prolific poets, was still unknown 
to the world. 


Three natives of Ireland—and the circumstance is not | 
unworthy of remark—stand nearly, if not quite, at the | 
head of our prose literature, as regards their styles, though | 


each as different in manner as he was in genius: these 
are Swift, in what is called the plain style—Goldsmith, 
in the middle or more elegant style—and Burke, in that 
of the higher order of eloquence. With the former and 
the latter, we have at present nothing todo, But the 
claim of Goldsmith to take rank as one of the first, if 
not the very first of the elegant writers of our country, 
must not be passed unnoticed. Addison indeed is not 
forgotten. He long and worthily occupied that station ; 
nor should any merit be withheld from him, to the un- 
due exaltation of any other candidate, as his purity, ease, 
and idiomatic English, deserve all praise. With some- 
thing less of purity, Goldsmith has, however, equal ease, 
greater perspicuity, more variety, and more strength: if 
he conjoin therefore at once, vigour and ease, and im- 
press the reader more powerfully, either by the construc- 
tion of his sentences or the selection of his words, he 
may divide at least the palm with Addison, if not seize 
it from him altogether—a distinction in letters which has 
been indeed assigned him, by more than one professedly 
critical writer. 

In running over his pages, it will be seen that he is 
rarely or never to be caught in a long or slovenly sen- 
We see none cut short for the sake of mere 
point, or rounded for its sonorous effect. He is free from 
every appearance of labour or affectation. The words, 
which have no resemblance to the “ learned length or 
sound” of those of Johnson, fall into their proper places 
without seeming effort, and upon the ear with musical 
cadence. All his earlier, as well as later literary labours, 
exhibit the same characteristic, so that his style may be 
considered formed as much by native good taste or a fine 
ear, as by study, though the latter was not neglected. If 
there be a shade of difference in his various productions, 
the Vicar of Wakefield and Citizen of the World appear 
to be written in the simplest manner. In addresses to 
the public, in the way of advertisement for his bookseller, 
he is, as was probably required of him in order to attract 
readers, smart, epigrammatic, or antithetical. In_ his 
histories, and particularly in the first and some other 
volumes of Animated Nature, he is eloquent, natural, 
and polished in a high degree. Without rejecting orna- 
ment, he is sparing of it. He admits of none that retards 
for a moment the onward course of his subject ; and his 
language is intelligible to the most unlearned reader. 
«Taste in writing,” he says, in a chapter of the Enquiry 
into Polite Learning, which was expunged in the second 
edition, “is the exhibition of the greatest quantity of 
beauty and of use, that may be admitted into any de- 
scription, without counteracting each other.” By this 
rule, it may be presumed, his own style was formed. 

Goldsmith, as well as Addison, is distinguished more 
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| by humour than by wit, though this quality is frequent 

in both—and by a suavity of manner, that aims to cor- 

rect our follies through the medium of gentle raillery or 
| persuasion, rather than by satire, or authoritative admo- 
| nition. They seem like men speaking to men as their 
equals—neither assuming the lash of the satirist, nor 
the dictatorial superiority of the philosopher—and this 
| forms one of the reasons why both have secured so 
| strong a hold upon popular favour. If either writer 
were the subject of strong passions, we should not be 
led to suspect it by any thing discoverable in their writ- 
ings: we find nothing of bitterness, of sarcastic animad- 
version—no invective, no exaggeration of fact in their 
fictions, no overstraining of character. All is equable, 
smooth, and natural, with an air of good-nature and 
moderation that win upon the reader. Both teach the 
purest morality, in the most engaging manner. Between 
two such writers, it may be difficult to decide which 
shall have the stronger claim upon our gratitude and 
esteem: both have laboured for the correction of our 
| follies, for the inculcation of the best principles—and by 

the literary, as well as moral excellence of their writings, 
| have thrown no common brilliancy over the popular 
literature of their country. 

“The wreath of Goldsmith,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
“is unsullied. He wrote to exalt virtue and expose 
vice ; and he accomplished his task in a manner which 
| raises him to the highest rank among British authors. 
| We close his volume (the novel) with a sigh, that such 

an author should have written so little from the stores of 
| his own genius, and that he should have been so prema- 
turely removed from the sphere of literature which he so 
highly adorned.” 

“ There is,” says Cumberland, (and no ordinary merit 
| could have extracted such testimony from him,) “ some 
| thing in Goldsmith’s prose, that to my ear is uncommonly 
sweet and harmonious. It is clear, simple, easy to be 
| understood. We never want to read his period over, 

except for the pleasure it bestows; obscurity never calls 
us back to a repetition of it.” 

« As a prose writer,” says Dr. Anderson, in his British 
| Poets, “ Goldsmith must be allowed to have rivaled, and 
| even exceeded Dr. Johnson and his imitator, Dr. Hawkes- 

worth, the most celebrated professional prose writer of 





his time. His prose may be regarded as the model of 
perfection, and .he standavd of our language—to equal 
which, the efforts of most will be vain, and to exceed it, 
every expectation folly.” 
To these may be added, what is sufficient for the fame 
of any writer, the well-known eulogium of Johnson, 
| who, in the life of Parnell, characterises Goldsmith as 
| “a man of such variety of powers, and such felicity of 
performance, that he always seemed to do best, that which 
| he was doing. A man who had the art of being minute, 
| without tediousness—and general, without confusion : 
whose language was copious, without exuberance—exact, 
without constraint—and easy, without weakness.” 
Were not the decisions of criticism as different as the 
several writers of it, we should be often surprised at the 
variations they display. In the opinion formed of Gold- 
smith’s prose, as well as of certain points in his poetry, 
Sir James Mackintosh again seems to dissent from ge- 
neral opinoin; but we may account for this perhaps by 
remembering that his own style of composition differs 
widely from so unaffected a model. His defect, in 
general opinion, is too much labour: he exhibits more 
than is agreeable of what, in characterising Gray’s 
poetry, he calls the “finished artist.” “His prose,” 
writes Sir James, “is of a pure school, but not of suffi- 
cient elegance to atone for the substantial defects of his 
writings, except indeed in one charming novel, in which, 
if he had mcre abstained from commonplace declama- 
tion, less indulged his national propensity to broad farce, 
and not at last hurried his personages out of their diffi- 
culties with improbable confusion, he would have reached 
nearly the highest rank in that species of composition.” 
To this estimate of the prose of Goldsmith, which 
froin all other critics has received the praise of great 
elegance, let us again contrast, in concluding this ac- 
count, and in addition to what has been already quoted, 
the opinion of the late Lord Dudley and Ward, no ordi- 
nary authority on such a subject, when likewise exercis- 
ing the office of /reviewer, in the same journal in which 
Sir Walter Scott records his opinion of his poetry. 
“ The Irish,” said his lordship, “ are rich beyond most 
other nations in natural endowments, and they are daily 











advancing in education and knowledge. Their great de. 
fect is bad taste. This is the rock upon which the best 
talents among them are wrecked ; and this will continue 
to be the case, as long as they insist upon decoration and 
sublimity in works which properly belong to the ‘ middle 
style.’ Asa first step toward improvement, we would 
heartily recommend them to choose some safer and less 
brilliant object of imitation. If they seek it among their 
own countrymen, the name of Swift will at once occur; 
and, in more recent times, they will find in the prose of 
Goldsmith as perfect a model as any that exists in our 
language of purity, facility, and grace—of clear lively 
narration, of the most exhilarating gaiety, of the most 
touching pathos—in short, of almost every merit that 
style can possess, except in those comparatively few in- 
stances in which the subject calls for a display of higher 
and impassioned eloquence.” — Quarterly Review, vol. vi, 


Enquiries being frequently made respecting the poet’s 
family, arising from notices occasionally seen in the 
public journals, the following particulars, exhibiting 
some of the peculiarities and vicissitudes in life, to which 
its members were said to be subject, may interest the 
reader. 

The death of the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, his elder 
brother, to whom the Traveller was dedicated, in 1768, 
has been mentioned, leaving a widow, son, and daughter. 
The former visited London in 1777, and became known 
to Dr. Johnson, Mr. George Steevens, and other literary 
friends of her brother-in-law, who contributed some pe- 
cuniary aid ; and Johnson particularly desired she would, 
on her return, procure authentic materials for the poet's 
life. Fears having been entertained of the loss of the 
vessel in which she returned to Ireland, Dr. Johnson 
was enabled to contradict the report, in the following 
note to Steevens, dated 25th February, 1777. 

“ You will be glad to hear, that from Mrs. Goldsmith, 
whom we lamented as drowned, I have received a letter, 
full of gratitude to us all, with promise to make the en- 
quiries which we recommended to her. 

«“T would have had the honour of conveying this in- 
telligence to Miss Caulfield, but that her letter is not at 
hand, and I know not the direction. You will tell the 
good news.” 

Being but slenderly provided for, she afterwards ac- 
cepted the situation of matron to the Meath Infirmary, 
at Navan. Her daughter, Catherine, the Rev. Thomas 
Handcock mentions, in a letter to the late Mr. Cooper 
Waiker, Oct. 7th, 1799, as “ possessing an uncommon 
genius for music. * * * She is as like in her fea- 
tures, to the painting of the poet, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as possible.” She wrote a few pieces in prose and verse, 
which were praised by her acquaintance—taught music 
some years in Dublin, where she is well remembered— 
but laboured under the disadvantage of eccentric habits, 
and unsettled opinions; and, to the great scandal of her 
surviving friends, who consider it one of the blots in the 
family, died professing the Roman catholic faith. 

Just before this event, Bishop Percy had endeavoured 
to assist her, by the publication of her uncle’s works, as 
appears by a letter from him to Mr. Hawkins Browne, 
Nov, 2d, 1802, « When I was last in England I applied to 
you in behalf of a poor niece of our excellent poet, Dr. 
Goldsmith, the daughter of his brother, to whom he ad- 
dressed his fine poem, ‘ The Traveller,’ thinking she was 
a proper object for some charity at your disposal. You 
then rectified my mistake in that particular, but most 
kindly offered to promote the sale of an edition of her 
uncle’s works, which I was then producing for her 
benefit. This was published last spring by Messrs. Ca- 
dell & Davies, in 4 vols. 8vo, to which I contributed 
materials for an improved account of the author’s life, 
and the publishers gave me 200 copies to be disposed of 
for the benefit of his poor relations.” 

Henry, the son, was distinguished for spirit, intelli- 
gence, and personal beauty ; it is recorded of him, that 
having broken his leg in some daring feat of activity, 
and finding, after the lapse of a fortnight, that it was 
improperly set by the surgeon, he designedly broke it 
again for the purpose of having this operation more cor- 
rectly conducted. His subsequent history partakes 0 
much of the changes of fortune said to characterise the 
family, that it must not be omitted here. A commission 
being obtained for him in the army, he quitted Ireland for 
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North America, about the year 1782; but this portion 
of his history may be told in the words of his constant 
friend and correspondent, the Rev. Thos. Handcock, in a 
letter to Jos. Cooper Walker, Esq., Oct. 7th, 1799. 

«The only persons of his (Oliver’s) family that I 
know to be now living, are Henry Goldsmith, the nephew 
before mentioned, late a lieutenant in the 54th regiment ; 
a man who, with an uncommon flow of spirits, possesses 
a large portion of his uncle’s genius. Whilst labouring 
under the effects of a wound he received in America, 
during the war there, he was much indebted to the ten- 
derness of a young lady of Rhode Island,—daughter of 
a revel family upon whom he had been quartered, and 
in gratitude married her. Her family offered £6000 
with her, on condition of quitting the British service ; 
but he declined it, and her fortune became confiscated 
in consequence of some vicissitudes in the campaign. 
After the peace he sold out and settled with her some 
where in Nova Scotia; where by dint of labour and in- 
dustry, aided by the friendship of his regiment, then 
quartered there, he reclaimed a large tract of ground, 
and erected saw-mills, whereby he had a prospect of 
affluence ; but was once, by an accidental fire, and again 
by an inundation, reduced to ruin. 

“In short, for many years he plunged through unheard 
of distresses and difficulties, until very lately, when ac- 
cident made our young prince, the Duke of Kent, ac- 
quainted with his person and history; and his royal 
highness lost no time in raising him, a wife and ten 
children, considerably above want, as I learn by a letter 
from Goldsmith within these last six weeks. I had, until 
I left this country,* received his rent and managed his 
affairs, and in his distresses he often urged me to sell his 
interest in the Deserted Village (Lissoy) which I con- 
tinued to avoid, to his present very great satisfaction.” 

Some letters of Henry to this gentleman exhibit strong 
attachment to the scenes of his youth, and a warm, 
frank, soldier-like spirit, that speaks highly for his per- 
sonal character. May 28th, 1798, he writes, “I much 
fear it will never be my good fortune to set me down 
there (Lissoy), notwithstanding my strong and ardent 
wish that such an event might take place; indeed, if I 
shall at any time be able to take my family to Ireland to 
remain, my desires will be highly gratified. But I must 
own to you, that I do not think Ireland the most desira- 
ble spot of the globe to take a large family to at the pre- 
sent time. I should like to be there myself, thatI might 
once more draw my sword in defence of the offended 
laws. * * * What do these people want? Is it a total 
abolition of British supremacy? Or a mitigation of 
penal statutes? Or is it not their final aim to be con- 
stituted a republic like France ?” 

He took the most anxious interest in the safety of his 
friend, Mr. Handcock, at this moment of rebellious 
frenzy and crime. “ Many times have I figured to my- 
self, in silent sorrow and anguish, the very scene which 
you have so feelingly described to me; nay, soinetimes 
I brought myself to conceive the midnight massacre of 

yourself and all your family. * * * The escape of your 
little garrison, with your family in the crowd, is a mira- 
cle similar to that of the children of Israel crossing the 
Red Sea. Would to Heaven I had commanded the 
54th regiment as I once knew it, by your side at the 
time.” * * * One of his sons he describes as a “ fine, 
open, generous-tempered fellow, but idle, volatile, and 
giddy, like his poor father.” Of his paternal property 
he writes, “ With respect to Lishoy, I have determined 
to let Bond have it in consequence of Colvill’s advice, 
but under such restrictions as cannot, I think, hurt me. 
I have given up every idea of residing there, but I shall 
never part with it so long as I can possibly do without, 
and it shall be one of the articles of my will to remain 
in my family.” 

This resolution necessity prevented him from keeping ; 
the result appears in the following communication, 28th 
November, 1802: “ The business of the sale of Lishoy 

*In 1798, during the horrors of the rebellion, when 
Mr. Handcock was, like many other honest and loyal 
men, compelled to fly from his residence near New Ross 
to escape massacre. This he accomplished with such 
difficulty, as to preserve no portion whatever of his pro- 
perty, not even wearing apparel, excepting such as his 
family carried on their persons. He has written a pain- 
fully interesting account of his escape, now in the hands 


to Bond is at length determined; Colvill got four hun- 
dred pounds for my interest in the lease, and I am there- 
by enabled to get clear of all my embarrassments.”’ Still 
his heart yearned after Ireland. (Nov. 22d, 1803.) «I 
do not like the place I am in (Halifax), nor the climate. 
My heart and soul look to my native country, because 
there are three or four friends there with whom I com- 
menced my voyage through life, and near whom I do 
most sincerely wish to end it.” Dec. 25th, 1803. « This 
day twenty-one years, I think I dined with you in Ath- 
lone, and perhaps it may not be many years before I eat 
some of your beef and plum-pudding again. J wish so 
to Harry, says Tom.” 

A letter written by him subsequently (20th March, 
1808) to the late Mr. Goldsmith, of Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, his father’s pupil already mentioned, repeats the 
same lively and affectionate feelings. 

«“ What a number of years, my dear John, have 
elapsed since I heard of you, or you probably of me! 
Lately by the arrival of the 101st regiment in this gar- 
rison, I have learnt from an officer of that corps, Mr. 
Anthony Dillon, of Roscommon, that he knew you. It 
delighted me to hear that you are well, and that one of 
our name still existed, for I thought that all were extinct 
except myself. Pray, are you married? To whom? 
Have you any children? How many? I could ask 
you almost a thousand questions in a breath. 

“Since I left Ireland in 1783 (2) never hardly have 
you known a man who has met with such repeated 
shocks of adversity, both by fire and water, particularly 
by the former, which twice consumed every thing I was 
worth. 

“I am fixed here in the commissariat department, 
and have a family of nine children, five sons and four 
daughters. The eldest, Henry, follows the profession of 
the law ; Hugh Colvill is, I hope, ere this a lieutenant 
in the navy; Oliver is with a merchant at Boston ; 
Charles is a midshipman on this station; and Benjamin | 
a boy. The daughters, Ann, Catherine, Eliza, and Jane, 
are at home with me, and promise to be all I wish them. | 
Thus, in a few words, have [ given you the names and | 
situations of us all. Nothing in this life would please 
me more than to be settled in Ireland, somewhere neer 
the spot where I first drew my breath, that I might, as 
my uncle says, 





‘die at home at last.’ 


«“ What is become of all the Hodsons, the !sbells, 








&c. &c.? in fact, I almost forget the names. I do not, 
however, forget the name of Ballyoughter, where, in my 
earliest days, I recollect having spent happy hours with 
your worthy father, Joe, your uncles Walter and John. 
Yet can still say that— 


‘ My heart untravel’d fondly turns to thee.’ 


“I beg that I may hear from you, and fail not to de- 
scribe every thing to me you remember.” 

This gentleman, unable to realise the wish of revisit- 
ing his native country, died at St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, in July, 1811. His family still survive. Two of | 
his sons are, as he states, in the navy, officers of merit. 
Another, who has been since 1814 an officer highly 
esteemed in the commissariat in North America, has, 
with the name of his uncle, caught no small portion of 
his inspiration. In 1825 appeared “ The Rising Village, 
a Poem—by Oliver Goldsmith ;” a work of very con- 
siderable ingenuity, and peculiarly appropriate to the 
country in which he resides. Such scenes as it describes 
must have come frequently under his view, and they no 
doubt afford scope for the exercise of high poetical 
powers ; but the title, and even his name, are rather dis- 
advantages to the writer, by seeming to bring him into 
immediate competition with his eminent relative. It was 
introduced to the public in 1821, by a preface from the 
bishop of Nova Scotia, and the following is by no means 
one of its best passages. - 


“ Happy Acadia! though around thy shore 
Is heard the stormy wind’s (terrific roar ; 
Though round thee Winter binds his icy chains, 
And his rude tempests sweep along thy plains ; 
Still Summer comes with her luxuriant band 
Of fruits and flowers, to decorate thy land; 
Still Autumn, smiling o’er thy fertile soil, 
With richest gifts repays the lab’rer’s toil ; 








of the Rev. Dr. Handcock, of Dublin. 








With bounteous hand his varied wants supplies, 


And scarce the fruit of other suns denies. 

How pleasing, and how glowing with delight, 

Are now thy budding hopes! How sweetly bright 
They rise to view! How full of joy appear 

The expectations of each future year! 

Not fifty summers yet have blessed thy clime 
(How short a period in the page of time!) 

Since savage tribes, with terror in their train, 
Rushed o’er thy fields, and ravaged all thy plain. 
But some few years have rolled in haste away 
Since, through thy vales, the fearless beasts of prey, 
With dismal yell and loud appalling ery, 
Proclaimed their midnight reign of horror nigh. 
And now how changed the scene! The first, afar, 
Have fled to wilds beneath the northern star ; 

The last have learned to shun the dreaded eye 

Of lordly man, and in their turn to fly. 

While the poor peasant whose laborious care 
Scarce from the soil could wring his scanty fare ; 
Now in the peaceful arts of culture skill’d, 

Sees his wide barns with ample treasures fill’d; 
Now finds his dwelling, as the year goes round, 
Beyond his hopes, with joy and plenty crowned.” 


A member of the family whose heart yearned toward 
the land of his fathers, though he had never seen it, thus 
enthusiastically writes to a relative in Ireland, in 1828: 
“ Poor old Ireland! generous, kind, and affectionate, 
was the parental heart that taught me to revere thee as 
the birth-place of my father! Would to God that his 
dust reposed within thy bosom!—Yes, dear Lishoy, 
though a native of another clime, warmly does my heart 
and feelings participate in thy welfare and prosperity. 
Hope swells my bosom; and [ look forward with joy 
and delight to the time when I shall be enabled to tread 
thy soil, visit thy bowers, breathe the air of Erin’s green 
isle, and wander over the hallowed scenes of sweet Au- 
burn! Yet when that happy period shall arrive, or 
whether it ever will arrive, is known only to that in- 
scrutable wisdom which governs all things.” 

Of his elder sister, Mrs. Hodson, and her descendants, 
and of his brother Maurice, accounts have been already 
given, Another sister (Mrs. Johnston) is said to have 
married clandestinely, under the erroneous impression of 
her husband being the legitimate son of a gentleman of 
fortune ; no provision being made for him by his father, 
their circumstances proved by no means prosperous; 
two sons are said to have been drowned in the revenue 
service, and.a daughter is the wife of a respectable 
tradesman in Dublin. 

The history of Charles, his younger brother, of whom 
some notice occurs in a preceding page, is connected 
with a romantic incident told in Northcote’s Life of Rey- 
nolds, by Mr. Laird, a literary man well known a few 
years ago in London. 

While traveling in a stage-coach towards Ireland, in 
the autumn of 1791, a respectable looking man joined 
the passengers at Oswestry, who, on some enquiry be- 
ing made, had occasion to say his name was Goldsmith. 
A remark followed from a fellow traveller, that if he 
meant to visit Ireland, the name there would be a pass- 
port to favour, from the veneration entertained for the 
poet by the people. The stranger answered with emo- 
tion that he was his brother ; and in reply to an observ- 
ation that only one brother, Maurice, was supposed to 
be alive, added that his name was Charles; that he was 
the younger of the family; and having been long ab- 
sent from Europe, without corresponding with his rela- 
tives, was no doubt considered dead; but he was now 
on his way to Ireland, to see whether any of his kindred 
yet survived. 

In reply to further questions, an early account of his 
visit to England was given nearly similar to that already 
mentioned. He had been induced to visit Oliver in 
London, he said, with the expectation of being provided 
for, but finding his mistake, had, after some delay, quit- 
ted it without ceremony, and embarked a friendless ad- 
venturer for the West Indies. In Jamaica, and in some 
other of the islands, he had ever since resided; had 
amassed some property by his industry ; was married, 
and had children ; and had revisited England aione, to 
ascertain the propriety of transferring them and his pro- 
perty thither; but wished first to see how his relatives 
were situated in Ireland, and whether they would know 
or receive him, if told he had returned as poor as he set 
out. 































































































This design, it appears, was carried into effect under 
circumstances somewhat dramatic, with Maurice, who 
received his long-lost brother in the warmest manner. 
Charles afterwards proceeded to the West Indies, brought 
his family to Europe about 1795 or 1796, and resided 
for some time in the Polygon, in Somers Town, and, 
having proceeded to France after the peace of Amiens, 
narrowly escaped detention there on the resumption of 
hostilities in 1803. There being then no nearer rela- 
tive of the poet living, Bishop Percy wished him to 
profit by the remaining copies of the edition of his bro- 
ther’s works, which continued undisposed of, and wrote 
to Malone to find him out, whose reply bears date Oct. 
25th, 1803. 

« Not being able to execute your commission in per- 
son, I wrote to my friend Mr. Brindley, of the stamp 
office, from whom I have received a most satisfactory 
answer on the subject of your enquiry. He found out 
Mr. Charles Goldsmith, though he does not now live at 
No. 1, Dorset Place, and the house has changed inhabit- 
ants twice since he left it. Goldsmith waited on Mr. 
Brindley, and it seems he has been out of England for 
a year, in consequence of which he never got your lord- 
ship’s letter. He narrowly escaped being imprisoned in 
France. His present abode is at No. 19, Southampton 
street, Pentonville, Islington. He said he would write 
soon to you, and seemed much pleased at the prospect 
of deriving some emolument from his brother’s works, 
whom Mr. B. says he much resembles in person, speech, 
and manner.”’* 

The family of Charles consisted of two sons, Henry 
and Oliver, and of two daughters; one of the latter 
married a native of France, and is now resident in Eng- 
land; the other is supposed to have died unmarried. 
One of the sons, the late Mr. Northcote informed the 
writer, applied to him for an introduction to the stage, 
which he had thoughts of pursuing as a profession, and 
received a letter in furtherance of his views to Mr. 
Charles Kemble, but the design appears to have been 
relinquished, ‘The death of one of these gentlemen is 
thus announced in a Jamaica newspaper, Oct. 25th, 
1828, 

« Died, at Belmont, in St. Ann’s, on the 2ist October, 
1828, in the 32d year of his age, Oliver Francis Gold- 
smith, Esq. This young man, thus taken, in the prime 
of life, from the bosom of an adoring family, was the 
nephew of our late poet, Dr. Goldsmith. He possessed 
all those talents and virtues which can render a man an 
ornament to society, and long will his irreparable loss 
be deplored by an affectionate wife and children, and a 
large circle of relations and friends.” 

The fate of the other, Henry, has not been ascertained; 
but a person named Goldsmith, and claiming to be a 
nephew of the poet, died in the cholera hospital, in 
Bristol, in 1833; he was in a state of destitution, and 
unay have had no just right to the honour he assumed. 
A few letters on this subject appeared in one of the 
daily journals, (Morning Herald,) and some pertinent 
remarks were added on the negligence of the authori- 
ties of the Temple, in not marking by some memorial 
the resting-place of so celebrated a writer. 

Since the above was written, a letter, corroborating 
the principal facts, has been pointed out by a friend, in 
a periodical work of merit and extensive circulation, 
(The Mirror,) from one who knew the family of Charles 
Goldsmith. 

« As IT was personally acquainted with Charles Gold- 
smith, the younger brother of Oliver, the poet, I am en- 
abled to furnish a few particulars in addition to those of 
Philo, contained in No. 573, of the Mirror. Charles, on 
his coming to this country from the West Indies, had 
with him two daughters, and one son, named Henry ; 
all under 14 years of age. He purchased two hgmses 
in the Polygon, Somers Town, in one of which re- 
sided ; here the elder of his girls died; I attended her 
funeral; she was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Pancras, near the grave of Mary Wolstonecroft Godwin. 
Heary was my fellow pupil; but, not liking the profes- 
sion of engraving, after a short trial, he returned to the 

* From the MS. correspondence in the possession of 
Mr. Mason,—By a subsequent letter to the Bishop of 
Malone, it appears that he received a letter from Charles, 
and turned over to him 60 copies of the poct’s works 
which remained unsold, out of the 200 granted by the 
publishers, 
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West Indies. At the peace of Amiens, Charles Gold- 

smith sold his houses, and with his wife and daughter, 
| and a son born in England, christened Oliver, he went 
| to reside in France, where his daughter married. In 
| consequence of the orders of Bonaparte for detaining 
British subjects, Charles again returned home by way of 
Holland, much reduced in circumstances, and died, about 
25 years since, at humble lodgings in Ossulston street, 
Somers Town. After his death, his wife, who was a 
native of the West Indies, and son Oliver, returned 
thither. Charles Goldsmith had in his possession a copy 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of his brother; and 
I can vouch his resemblance to this picture was most 
striking. Charles, like the poet, was a performer on the 
German flute, and, to use his own words, found it in the 
hour of adversity his best friend. He only once, I have 
heard him say, saw Oliver in England, which was dur- 
ing his prosperity. «“R. Rorre.” 


The late Mr. Cooper Walker, of Dublin, endeavoured 
to assist another female relative of the poet, by procuring 
for her the situation of housekeeper to the royal Irish 
academy, but from some unknown cause failed. The 
following is one of her letters to him :— 


“ Rushport, Elphin, June 19th, 1793. 


“ Dear sir,—F rom your goodness on former occasions, 
and kind attention to me, I take the liberty of request- 
ing the honour of a line from you, to inform me what 
your opinion is in regard to the academy house, whether 
I may have hopes of being housekeeper to it. I blush 
to give this trouble to a gentleman who is almost a 
stranger to me in every respect except my misfortunes ; 
but I trust I have an advocate in your humane heart. 
I have informed you, sir, of the Bishop of Killaloe’s 
goodness in handing in my memorial, and also the kind 
reception it met with from the members then present. 
May I presume to beg that you will be so kind as to re- 
commend me to Lord Charlemont, which would forward 
the business much, and infinitely serve me. 

“Tam, dear sir, with the highest respect, your much 
obliged humble servant, 

“ Estuer Goipsmitna. 
“To Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq. 
Eccles strect, Dublin.” 


THE END. 





From the Englishman's Magazine. 


THE LEYDEN PROFESSOR AND THE 





LIVING MUMMY. 

Of all the quiet towns reposing in the brightness of a 
Dutch sun, Leyden is the fairest and the quietest. Sel- 
dom is the stillness of her broad and poplar-planted 
streets disturbed by sounds more startling than the music 
of a wandering barrel-organist, or the measured tread of 
some stately dignitary of the university passing from 
one class-room to another, and heavy with the weight of 
| learning. She is an alma mater worthy of the gravity 
of Holland, and the genius loci is distinctly visible 
throughout. ‘The very canals look more unconscious of 
motion, and more impressed with the propriety of silence, 
than any where else. On the poorest house, the fact of 
« lodgings to be let,” is indicated by the classical phrase, 
“cnbicula locanda ;” and the old lady who conducts 
you through the apartments, has an air about her, as if 
she were well versed in Herodotus, and not unacquainted 
with the doctrines of Pythagoras. Even the man who 
sells roasted chestnuts at the corner of the street looks 
as if he were a decayed scholar; and, such is the influ- 
ence of that erudite atmosphere, you cannot help ad- 
dressing him with considerable trepidation, lest a subdued 
smile should rise to his lips, at your ignorance of phi- 
lology, betrayed during the transaction of purchasing 
from him a few stivers’ worth of his fruit. Calm, and 
stately, and solemn, are the students ; and yet more calm, 
more stately, and more solemn are the professors: to 
them the rest of the living and busy world is a nonentity, 
or a vague and far off dream. It is with the past alone 
that they are conversant—the languages, the modes of 
thinking, the habits, and the events of the past. Of the 
present they know nothing, or only enough to teach 
them to despise it. Wrapped up in the mantle of an- 
tique lore, they are like reanimations of the long-bearded 
dead, moving about in the sunshine of the actual world, 








but with memories brooding upon departed ages, and 4 
total apathy towards the things with which they are now 
surrounded. The business of my story makes it neces- 
sary for me to bring my reader into more immediate con- 
tact with one of these strange individuals, as he existed 
in the town of which I speak about a century ago. 

Elevated on a small platform, and comfortably depo- 
sited in an old-fashioned, high-backed, venerable-looking 
elbow chair, sat Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech, at one 
end of the theatrum anatomicum, or hall of anatomy, in 
the university of Leyden. He was in the act of hold- 
ing forth, in very Ciceronian and full-mouthed Latinity, 
to some thirty or five and thirty grave and Dutch-built 
alumni. Professor Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech was a 
man who was generally believed to have more know- 
ledge in his little finger than the Bodleian library has 
on all its shelves. He was about five and fifty years of 
age, and of the middle height—the obesity of his person, 
though not remarkable for a Dutchman, was such as in 
any other country would have been thought considerable. 
He wore an ample bushy brown wig; but what princi- 
pally distinguished him from his brother professors, was 
a pair of green spectacles, which he very rarely laid 
aside. Doctor Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech had never 
been farther than five miles from Leyden in his life. 
The theatrum anatomicum was his home and country ; 
the preparations and curiosities it contained were his 
felicity by day and his dream by night. He was not 
only the professor of anatomy, but the custos rerum 
naturalium—the keeper of that splendid museum, in 
which all that the earth contained of wonderful was to 
be found, from the gigantic crocodile who stood looking 
at you with his jaws wide open, as if he were still alive 
and anxious to devour you, down to the smallest speci- 
men of a Batavian frog, preserved in spirits, in a phial 
hermetically sealed. 

Alas! did I say, “ail that the earth contained of won- 
derful?”” Grievous is the error I have made! There was 
one thing the museum wanted, and to procure which 
was now the object of the professor’s life. About fifteen 
years previous to the time of which I speak, a learned 
stranger from Gottingen visited Leyden. He was, of 
course, conducted through the museum by its never-to- 
be-too-much respected keeper. Proud was the professor 
of this opportunity of pointing out its riches, and of in- 
spiring with awe the learned stranger from Gottingen. 
Judge, then, of Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech’s horror 
and astonishment, when the learned stranger from Got- 
tingen turned up his his nose at the whole, and merely 
remarked, with a sneer, “ You have not even an Egyptian 
mummy !” 

Plain as it was that envy alone was at the bottom of 
this conduct, it was, nevertheless, but too true that the 
theatrum anatomicum of Leyden—the incomparable 
museum rerum naturalium, did not possess a mummy. 
It was an appalling fact—and the more appalling that it 
had hitherto been overlooked. Had the learned stranger 
from Gottingen taken from the nail on which it hung, 
the poisoned arrow of Java, and plunged it in the side of 
Professor Von Broech, he could not have inflicted on 
him a more deadly injury than by thus pointing out the 
deficiency of that collection which had been to him, from 
his youth upwards, every thing—father, mother, wife, 
children, and relations, 

A sore discontent and a sort of settled melancholy 
took possession of the mind of the illlustrious professor ; 
the gigantic crocodile sunk into insignificance, and the 
Batavian frog preserved in spirits could not preseve Von 
Broech in his. He wandered through his zheatrum 
anatomicum, but the lustre of its curiosities had faded. 
A vision of the pyramids of Egypt floated before his 
eyes; he sat him down upon the pedestal of a skeleton 
elephant, and meditated upon mummies. That hall, 
which had been to him richer than the palace of Aladdin, 
was disenchanted—the roc’s egg was wanting. How 
wus it possible for him to have existed so long without 
the procuring of that which now appeared the great end 
and aim for which existence was given? To the excited 
imagination of Von Broech, a mummy concentrated in 
itself all that is delightful to the eye, the memory, and 
the intellect. How invaluable seemed its associations! 
how full of poetry its wondrous hieroglyphics! how 
teeming with illustrations of natural history its precious 
balsams and spices! how great the light which their 
chemical union and artificial application threw upon 


ancient science ! how interesting the display of Egyptian, 
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industry, afforded by the immeasurable foldings and 
curious texture of the stuff which envelopes and pre- 
serves the body ! 

The more Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech reflected upon 
all these things, the more did his deep longing to possess 
the treasure increase. No time was to be lost. A mum- 
my must be immediately imported from Egypt. Orders 
to that effect were despatched through the medium of 
one of the first mercantile houses of Amsterdam. But 
the fates were unpropitious, and disappointment of the 
cruelest kind was in store for the sanguine Tobanus. 
The first ship which took on board for him an Egyptian 
mummy, was shortly afterwards blown up: the two next 
foundered at sea. The tidings of these successive ca- 
lamities almost broke his heart, and he communicated 
them to his affectionate students with tears in his eyes. 
Not yet conquered, however, our professor at length pro- 
cured a special messenzer, whom he forwarded to the 
land of the Nile, entrusted with full powers to treat for 
the finest mummy contained either in the great pyramid, 
or the catacombs of Memphis. But again were his 
hopes dashed to earth! The special messenger fell into 
the hands of a horde of predatory Arabs, who carried 
him off to the desert, where they sold him for a slave, 
and he was never heard of more. 

This fresh calamity brought on a fever on Tobanus 
Eleazar Von Broech, during the delirious fits of which 
he imagined that his own limbs were mummies rolled up 
in a thousand ells of balsamic papyrus, studded with 
hieroglyphics, and consecrated for ever to Isis and Osiris. 
He regarded them with proportionate veneration, and 
could hardly be induced to move them, much less to 
allow any one totouch them. During his convalescence, 
an idea occurred to him which he eagerly grasped at. 
Ashe could not procurea mummy from Egypt, why 
should he not make one for himself? why should he not 
resuscitate in modern Europe, an art now extinct? As 
the professor of anatomy, he had always a choice of 
subjects at his command. He had materials too in 
abundance for embalming and enfolding; and thus pos- 
sessed of these, and all other requisite appliances, why 
might he not, with patience and perseverance, come to 
tival the artists of an earlier day? The new-born hope 
reinvigorated his whole constitution; and, resolved at 
all events to make the trial, it was not long before he 
might have been found every evening, from dusk until 
after midnight, engaged at his new occupation, in the 
theatrum anatomicum. 

For a time every thing went on exactly as he could 
have wished. The process of disemboweling was rather 
tedious, especially as the subject he had to work on was, 
of course, Dutch. But 'Tobanus persevered; and having 
stuffed into the body a plentiful supply of spices, he 
proceeded to wrap it up with due attention to what he 
considered the science of the art. He thus succeeded at 
length in compounding a mummy, which, to his too 
partial eye, appeared not one whit inferior to any of 
those of the race of Pharaoh. His pride and happiness, 
however, continued but for a few days. At the expira- 
tion of that period, there was a something saluted the 
olfactory nerves, which forced the alumni, as soon as 
they entered the theatrum anatomicum, to stuff their 
handkerchiefs to their noses, and to assume an expres- 
sion of countenance which plainly indicated to the 
learned professor that his mummy was betraying itself 
in a manner peculiarly insulting to his knowledge of the 
art of embalming. There was no alternative ; the la- 
bour of weeks had been lost; the mummy was faithless ; 
it had abandoned itself to corruption, and must be turned 
out of the museum. With a heavy heart did Tobanus 
order itto be removed. He determined, however, to risk 
the experiment again. Some corpses might have less 
putrefactive tendencies. He tried another, but in a few 
days the smell was as great as before, and the handker- 
chiefs as much at the nose as ever. Another, but the 
alumni smelt it out—another, but the odour was the 
worst of all. 

Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech began to despair. Yet, 
when he reflected on the tremendous nature of the fact, 
that the museum rerum naturalium of Leyden was with- 
out a mummy, he could not bring himself to believe that 
It was the will of Heaven that it should always continue 
80. He meditated on the causes of his own failure, and 
the more he meditated, the more he was confirmed in 
the conviction, that it was not owing to any want of skill 


upon his part, but to the preposterous obesity which is | any which was ever witnessed in the sedate university- , 


the great characteristic of the Dutch, whether dead or 
alive. Von Broech looked at his own portly figure, and 
felt satisfied that it was impossible he could ever become 
a mummy. By a judicious extension of this argu- 
mentum ad hominem, and by making the observation that 
he was not by any means beyond the average size, the 
real state of the case appeared to him to be, that Holland 
was the very worst country on earth for a compounder 
of mummies, and that ancient Egypt, on the contrary, 
whose inhabitants were, by all accounts, a lean people, 
was the very best. He could not afford to travel all the 
way to Egypt for a lean subject, but on weighing the 
matter in his own mind, he came to entertain the belief, 
that something of the sort he wanted might be met with 
nearer home, and especially in France, where it was well 
known that soup maigre, grenouilles, and sour wine, was 
the common sustenance of the lower classes. 

As soon as he was fully possessed with this belief, he 
was seized with an earnest desire to visit France, from | 
whence he might bring back the only desideratum of the 
Leyden museum. It is true, he had never in his life 
been farther from that town than his own luyst hous, 
which was just five miles along the Amsterdam canal; 
but now the great interests of science and of the thea- 
trum anatomicum demanded an extraordinary exertion, 
and he felt that he could not entrust the all-important 
business to any one but himself. His resolution being 
finally taken, he assembled the anatomical students in 
order to communicate to them his intention. At the 
moment at which we first introduced him to the attention 
of the reader, he was in the act of delivering his vale- 
dictory address. 

Upon this occasion he was more than usually eloquent. 
Seated, as we have said, in cathedrd, and listened to with 
the most profound attention by the five and thirty grave | 
and substantial Dutch students who had, for several | 
seasons, been enjoying the benefit of his anatomical | 
demonstrations, he entered fully into the history of his 
mummy-directed labours. He began with the learned 
stranger from Gottingen, and ended with the last abortive | 
mummy, which had been removed from the museum. 
He then adverted to the cause why Leyden could not, in 
the nature of things, produce a mummy ; and with this 
part of his address the Dutch alumni seemed peculiarly 
gratified. He went on to state, that it was his fixed 
resolve that the stain which at present attached itself to 
their museum should nevertheless be wiped away ; and | 
that, though he despaired of procuring any subject lean | 
enough in that country, he did not doubt of meeting | 

| 
| 








with one in France, which, as they ail knew, was 
peopled by a race of men of far less solid proportions. 
«“ With this view,” concluded the illustrious Von Broech, 
“Tam about to proceed thither. I shall leave you for a 
brief space, only to return to you enriched with what I 
have laboured to obtain for the last fifteen years. There 
is not a university in the world to be compared with 
that of Leyden, and there shall not be a mummy in all 
the sarcophagi of Egypt superior to that which shall 
belong to you.” 

The alumni were evidently affected at the conclusion 
of Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech’s address. Dutchmen ! 
seldom shed tears; but they walked home even more 
slowly than usual, and smoked out their pipes without 
speaking another word that day. 

Next forenoon there was a more than usual assem- 
blage on the quay, as the Rotterdam treckschuyt was 
about to start. Several of Von Broech’s brother prefes- 
sors, and almost all his pupils, had come to see him off. 
As the erudite and venerated man stepped into the boat, 
a shadow fell upon their faces, for they felt that one 
whose whole existence had hitherto been devoted to 
their theatrum anatomicum, was about to proceed into a 
far country, and to undertake a difficult, it might be a 
hazardous, enterprise, purely for their sakes and the love 
he bore that ancient and renowned seat of learning. 
They waved their hands to him, as well as it is in a 
Dutchman’s nature to wave a hand, which is generally 
at the end of a short and rather dumpy arm ; and having 
done so, they returned to their own chambers to await 
the event in silence. 

The chimes of the Binnen-and-Buyten Stad, of Rot- 
terdam, were proclaiming the hour of six, r. M., on a 
fine summer evening, as the Leyden track-boat came 





slowly in sight. Very different, in point of bustle and 
animation, was the scene on the banks of the Maas from 
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town, of which we have just been speaking. The quays 
at Rotterdam were all alive with the bustle of traffic. 
Merchants, brokers, captains, sailors, porters, beggars, 
children, and ntany others of all sorts and sizes, both 
native and foreign, hurried backwards and forwards, or 
walked leisurely up and down, discoursing apparently 
upon matters of weighty moment. 

Among this motley assemblage, appeared two indi- 
viduals, in close conversation, whose air and gait, as well 
as the numerous and respectful salutations they con- 
stantly received, indicated to the most careless observer, 
that they were persons of no little consequence. They 
were, in fact, the most opulent and distinguished mer- 
chants in Rotterdam ; and, in that town, the only species 
of aristocracy which is either understood or acknowledged , 
is the aristocracy of wealth. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, if Mynheers Jan Van Daalen, and ‘Tobias Van 
Vieiten, conscious of their surpassing riches, looked with 
considerable superciliousness on the surrounding crowd, 
through which they moved, among them, but not of them. 

Notwithstanding their superciliousness, however, nei- 
ther of our opulent merchants had been blessed with 
any thing like a commanding presence, or at least any 
thing which, out of Holland, would have been considered 
such. Van Daalen measured little more than five feet 
in his stockings—while, to counterbalance this deficiency 
of stature, it was matter of doubt whether he was not 
fully as broad as he was long. But, like Sancho Panza, 
of precious memory, Van Daalen prided himself not a 
little upon his rotundity ; and that it might lose none of 
its imposing effect, he constantly wore a magnificently 
powdered wig, which, like a white cloud, overshadowed 
the upper half of his person, while in his right hand he 
carried a finely-polished Spanish cane, considerably taller 
than himself, surmounted with a large and richly-painted 
porcelain head. During a life of nearly sixty years, the 
world had gone well with Van Daalen. He was the 
secret owner of several ships, which traded regularly 
from Cadiz te Lima, and other ports in the Spanish muin ; 
and his speculations were commonly so successful, that 
the worthy burghers of Rotterdam often saw, with long- 
ing eyes, great bags of gold and silver coin delivered at 
the door of his warehouse. He was, on the whole, as 
good-natured and as little selfish as a wealthy Dutch 
merchant could reasonably be expected to be. He had 
married early, and was now a widower, his wife having 
died in giving birth to his only child, Wilhelm Van 
Daalen. 

The outward man of Mynheer Van Vleiten presented 
a strange contrast to that of his companion. He was at 
least six feet high, and his person was as spare as it was 
lengthy. His complexion was dingy and sallow; and 
his sharp, prominent nose projected like a wedge from 
his dried-up and hollow cheeks. His large, dull, gray, 
fish-like eyes, floated beneath a brown wig, which fitted 
close to his head. He wore a long cinnamon-coloured 
frock coat, which, notwithstanding the warmth of the 
evening, was buttoned from the chin to the knee, thus 
exhibiting the unnatural thinness of his lengthy figure, in 
one unbroken line. The buttons on this cinnamon- 
coloured coat were the only redeeming point in Van 
Vleiten’s costume: they consisted of double ducats— 
and, as they glittered in the evening sun, many a poor 
fellow, labouring hard fora few stivers, could not help 
breaking, in his own mind, the tenth commandment, 
whilst he looked atthem. Van Vleiten had spent many 
years of his life in Batavia, where he had realised im- 
mense wealth in the skin trade; and its hot, unwhole- 
some climate partly accounted for the very bilious and 
exsanguineous hue of his own cuticle. Loss of health, 
however, is a price which few have the good sense to re- 
fuse to pay for the acquisition of wealth. On every 
post day, Van Vleiten had made large remittances from 
Batavia to Rotterdam, where his funds lay at good in- 
terest, and whither he himself at length determined to 
follow them, accompanied by his only daughter, the 
heiress of her dead mother’s beauty, and her living fa- 
ther’s wealth— Wilhelmina Van Vleiten. 

Herr Van Daalen and Herr Van Vleiten being thas, 
according to the Dutch phraseology, the most “ substan- 
tial” merchants in Rotterdam—although the epathet 
seemed to apply, more appropriately, to the dumpy Vam 
Daalen than the fleshless Van Vleiten—it had occurred 
to the former that a union between the two families 
would be mutually desirable and advantageous. His 
son, Wilhelm, was just four years older than Wilhelmina, 
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He was a young man of good parts and sprightly 
manners; and, as he had always exhibited an aversion 
to the drudgery of a mercantile life, his father had at 
length consented to buy him a commission in the army, 
in which, having already seen some service, there could 
not be a doubt that he was a very likely person to win 
the heart of the fair Vrow Van Vleiten. Van Daalen 
accordingly set his heart upon the match; and, if it be 
correct to disclose their secret, we may hint that the 
young people, as soon as they became sufficiently ac- 
quainted with each other, did not long for it less eagerly 
than the old gentleman. 

In his meditations, however, on the mutual advantages 
to accrue from this alliance, Van Daalen had overlooked 
one little circumstance-—namely, that the sum total of 
his own fortune was five hundred thousand ducats, 
whereas that of Tobias Van Vleiten was at least seven 
hundred thousand. This little circumstance did not es- 
cape the attention of the latter, as soon as the scheme of 
the intermarriage of the families was propounded to him. 
He immediately pointed out to Van Daalen that the 
bargain he proposed to strike was not such as would, for 
a moment, be listened to on ’Change; and as he had 
made so much money by less likely means, he could not 
be brought to see why he should lose at least two hun- 
dred thousand ducats by his daughter. Van Daalen, 
however, was not a man to be repulsed in a moment. 
He renewed the attack again and again, and though Van 
Vieiten remained inflexible, his friend did not yet alto- 
gether despair of making him listen to what he considered 
reason. ‘I'he conversation which we have already stated 
these two worthy merchants to be engaged in, when 
they made their appearance on the quay, at the Maas, 
was devoted once more to this momentous subject. 

«“ My dear Van Vieiten,” said Mynherr Daalen, “ only 
consider-——” 

« Mynherr Van Daalen,” answered Van Vleiten, with 
more than his accustomed sternness, while his glassy 
eyes grew a little brighter than usual, “I shall consider 
no more about it: five hundred thousand ducats are a 
very pretty sum, but seven hundred thousand are prettier 
by twosevenths. We are both solid men, but, till you 
have made up your lee-way by two hundred thousand 
ducats, you cannot rank yourself upon a par with me.” 
So saying, he pointed significantly at his half dozen no- 
ble East Indiamen at anchor in the Maas. 

Van Daalen looked towards them with a sigh, and he 
might have looked longer had not the Leyden track-boat 
just then stopped at the quay, and he and his companion 
stood together at some little distance to see the passen- 
gers step ashore. T’obanus Eleazar Von Broech, with 
his green spectacles and peculiarly scholastic appearance, 
was the first who attracted their attention. It happened 
that in proceeding to the hostel, where he intended to 
spend the night, the learned Tobanus had to pass very 
near Where the two merchants stood. ‘The moment his 


eye fell on Mynheer Van Vieiten, he started like one | 
| same dress he had worn the day before, and, if possible, 
| looking more lank and thin than ever. 


who had seen a spirit. 

«O Isis and Osiris !”’ he muttered to himself in Latin, 
“What dol behold? either a living mummy, or one 
who waits only till respiration ceases, to pass at once 
into that blessed state. Here is the visible interposition 
of Providence, which, out of its regard to the theatrum 


anatomicum of Leyden, intends to save me the fatigue | 
| without waiting for the usual little ceremonies by which 


of my proposed journey !” 

Considering how the mind of Von Broech was pos- 
sessed with only one idea, and had been so for the last 
fifteen years, it can scarcely be matter of surprise that 
the long anatomy of Van Vleiten, who looked more like 
a huge cinnamon stalk just imported from Batavia than 


a human being, suggested to our professor the belief that | 


Egypt had, at length, surrendered up one of her children 
for his use and behoof. 

“ Der Duyvil!” said Van Vleiten to his friend ; “why 
is that pair of green spectacles fixed so intently upon 
me? Let us move off.” 

The two merchants moved off accordingly, and walked 
on for upwards of a quarter of a mile. They then 
turned, for the purpose of retracing their steps ; but 
they had no sooner done so than, to their utter astonish- 
ment, the same individual, with the green spectacles 
and bushy brown wig, met them in the face! All parties 
stopped, 

“ Salvete illustrissimi !”’ said Van Broech; but re- 
ceiving no answer, he continued, after a moment's pause, 
“or would you rather that I should address you in the 
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vernacular? Unworthy as I am, I am Doctor Tobanus 
Eleazar Von Broech, the guardian of the sciences of the 
United Netherlands, the duly appointed and installed 
professor of anatomy and natural history in the illus- 
trious academy of Leyden; and I now have the surpass- 
ing happiness,” he added, looking full at Von Vleiten, 
“to see before me a person destined to increase the fame 
of our university, amd to add to the permanent glory of 
the United Netherlands.” 

Mynherr Van Vleiten, somewhat soothed by this last 
declaration, requested that the learned ‘Tobanus would 
be a little more explicit in his information. 

Most willingiy,” answered the professor; “but what 
I have to say must be communicated in private.” 

“If then you are really what you announce yourself 
to be,” replied Tobias, whose curiosity began to be ex- 
cited by this unexpected rencontre, “ you may call upon 
me to-morrow at my own house, between the hours of 
twelve and two. Any one will inform you where Herr 
Van Vleiten resides,” 

“T shall not fail,” said Von Broech, bowing pro- 
foundly, and casting many a longing look after the opu- 
lent merchant, as he carried his thin configuration away 
along the Maas, accompanied by his fat friend, Van 
Daalen. 

Brief were the slumbers which that night visited the 
eyes of ‘Tobanus Eleazar Von Broech. The great aim 
of his life was at length, he believed, about to be accom- 
plished. Cadaverous as he looked, he did not conceive 
it possible that Van Vleiten could continue long in the 
land of the living, and he would not allow himself to 
doubt that he should be able to prevail upon him to be- 
queath his body, for the important purposes of science, 
to the theatrum anatomicum of Leyden. 

Scarcely had the steeples of Rotterdam rung out the 
hour of noon, ere Tobanus presented himself at the 
stately mansion of Van Vleiten. To the still farther 
heightening of his delight, he was ushered into an apart- 
ment furnished in the most sumptuous oriental style. 
Not only did Turkish ottomans, and Egyptian vases, 
and urns of Arabian incense, and Chinese mandarins, 


| nodding their nicely-balanced heads from porcelain pe- 
| destals, adorn the room, but the walls were covered with 


an Eastern paper, on which were painted, in gorgeous 
colours, many of the most wonderful natural and arti- 
ficial productions of that rich quarter of the globe. More 


| conspicuous than all, and in the centre of the room, stood 
| a colossal Indian idol, which Van Vleiten had brought 
| with him from Batavia, and which Tobanus at once re- 
| cognised for a figure of the “Great Vishnu.” 


This was 
the very abode where he who was destined to become 


| the most illustrious mummy of modern times ought to 

| reside, 

| strengthened into certainty that the name of Van Vleiten 

| was destined to descend, with his own, in secula secu- 
lorum ! 


Von Broech was in raptures, and his hope 


The opulent merchant made his appearance in the 


Joy sparkled 


through the green spectacles of Tobanus as he gazed 


| upon his emaciated figure, and already saw him, in ima- 
| gination, dead, and exsiccated among the repositories of 
| the museum. 


“Fortunate man!” exclaimed the erudite professor, 


a conversation is generally opened—* Fortunate man! 
happy was the hour in which thou wert born, and hap- 
pier, far happier, will be that in which thou shalt die! 


| Let me ask you one question, Have you yet made your 
| will?” 


“Sir! said Van Vleiten, not a little astonished at 
this mode of address. “I have made my will; but I 
cannot conceive of what importance that circumstance 
should be to you—a perfect stranger.” 

“ A codicil! a codicil!” cried Tobanus, earnestly, 
“ yeu must add a codicil to that will.” 

«'l’o what effect ?”” asked Van Vleiten. 

“To the effect of ensuring your preservation for cen- 
turies—nay, for thousands of years! ‘To the effect of 
making science your debtor, and posterity your friends ! 
To the effect of procuring yourself a name and a being 
that shall never perish, and a perpetual residence in the 
most illustrious museum of the United Netherlands !” 

Van Vleiten opened his dull eyes to their full extent. 

“If I rightly understand you,” said he, “ you mean 
to inform me that you are in possession of that far-famed 





secret, the elixir vitz, by which the body is preserve) 
inviolable against the attacks of disease. Pray be seated, 
If your learned researches have made you acquainted 
with this profound mystery, I shall indeed be happy ip 
having attracted your regard.” 

“Heaven forbid!” answered Tobanus, “that any 
professor of the unviersity of Leyden should devote his 
attention to so vain and profitless a pursuit—a branch of 
the black art, and an engine in the hands of the evil 
one! No, Mynherr Van Vleiten,I am indeed possessed 
of the secret of preserving the body from decay, but no 
until the immortal spirit has quitted its earthly tenement; 
and the testamentary legacy which I wish you to be. 
queath to Leyden and to me, is your own person, in 
order that the one thing needful may thereby be added 
to our incomparable museum, namely, < 

“Impertinent scoundrel!” interrupted Van Vleiten, 
bursting into a fury that deprived him of all self-com. 
mand, “ do you dare to ask that I—the most substantial 
merchant of Holland, a counsellor of the Indies, anda 
Bewindhebber of Rotterdam—shall allow my body to be 
given over to dissection, for the gratification of your de. 
praved appetite, or the benefit of your paltry academy !” 

“ Most worthy sir!” replied Tobanus, with great 
coolness, “ you totally mistake my meaning. Only look 
at your own configuration ; like the venerable Greek 
sage, yveos cexurcy, and then tell me whether, with these 
bloodless limbs of yours, you would not make the very 
worst subject for dissection ever laid upon the table of 
our theatrum anatomicum ? I have a higher and nobler 
destiny in view for you. The rich tawny hue and 
well-dried proportions of your rare exterior shall never 
be invaded by the rude knife of the surgical demon- 
strator, All I propose is, by a slight process of disem- 
beweling, and the injection of a sufficient quantity of 
cloves, ginger, pepper, and hot spices, to perfect the work 
already nearly finished to my hands—to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any putrescent odour ever escaping from the 
juiceless aridity of your dry but still life-like body; and, 
in short, to hand you down to all ages, a faultless speci- 
men of a mummy!” 

“Of a what?” cried Van Vleiten, hardly able to 
speak for passion. 

“ Of a mummy !” pursued Tobanus, with enthusiasm: 
“a mummy, compounded like unto the mummies who 
are the descendants of the Pharaohs. By many a gene- 
ration yet to come, thou shalt be acknowledged for one 
of the children of Sesostris. The plebeian appellation 
of Tobias Van Vleiten shall be sunk for ever, and thy 
bloodless arteries, cartilages, lymphatics, nerves, bones, 
and skin, shall rejoice in the more dignified and historical 
name of Amenophis, or Tethmosis, or Pherun, o1 
Cheops, or Amasis; or, perhaps, even the splendid cog- 
nomen of Osiris itself!” . 

“ Go to the devil!” ejaculated the enraged Van Vlei- 
ten. ‘“Insolent impostor, begone!” and so saying, he 
seized the head of a nodding mandarin, which he burled 
at the august pericranium of Doctor Tobanus Eleazar 
Von Broech. 'Tobanus stooped, to avoid the unwonted 
missile, which, glancing over his shoulders, unfortunately 
fractured the nose of the “ Great Vishnu” in the centre 
of the room. This disfigurement of his favourite idol 
almost drove Van Vleiten distracted, and making a spring 
towards Tobanus, he would, in all probability, have done 
something deadly, had not the illustrious professor, pet- 
ceiving his intention, effected a rapid retreat towards the 
door, and leaving one of the skirts of his coat in the 
hands of Van Vleiten, hastened from the house with 
greater expedition than he had ever been known to use 
in his life before. 

As soon as the professor had conveyed himself far 
enough from the impending danger, he began to reflect, 
with no little surprise and sorrow, on the strange unwill- 
ingness to yield to his high destiny which had been 
manifested by the wealthy merchant. But Tobanus had 
lived long enough to know that a lofty purpose could be 
achieved only by the most undaunted perseverance. He 
resolved that per aspera ad astru should now be his 
motto. He felt it borne in upon him, as it were, that 
Van Vleiten was to be the mummy for which he had 
sought so long; and being determined not to lose sight 
of his prize, he returned to the vicinity of the Bewind- 
hebber’s mansion at nightfall, and after a short search, 
was fortunate enough to obtain lodgings immediately op- 
posite. Here he resolved to watch, incog., the outgoings 
and incomings of Van Vleiten, in hopes that something, 
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ere long, might cast up, which would turn the scale of 
fortune in favour of the science of the United Nether- 
lands. 

Meantime, Van Vlciten, who was by no means of a 
strong constitution, had suffered considerably in his 
health from the over-excitement of the scene with Von 
Broech. ‘The subsequent exhaustion had tended to in- 
crease the symptoms of a lethargic complaint to which 
he had been long subject, and he now often dozed pro- 
foundly for hours together, at times when most of the 
other inhabitants of Rotterdam were actively engaged 
in their daily occupations. The fair Wilhelmina tended 
her father with affectionate solicitude, and though no 
danger was apprehended by his medical advisers, she 
was, nevertheless, unremitting in all the little offices of 
filial love. A good daughter, they say, makes a good 
wife, ani Wilhelm Van Daalen believed in the truth of 
the maxim, with all his soul. But, alas! the chance of 
his ever becoming the husband of Wilhelmina seemed 
now farther removed than ever, for his father, instead of 
increasing his fortune, had suffered some severe losses, 
by one or two recent ventures. The lovers, however, 
swore eternal fidelity, and Wilhelm, having obtained 
three months leave of absence from his regiment, went 
to pay a visit to an old and wealthy maiden aunt, at 
Leyden, in the vague hope that she might possibly be 
prevailed on to offer, in his behalf, a few golden argu- 
ments to Van Vleiten. 

« By the sword of Marlborough !” said Wilhelm, as 
he kissed Wilhelmina’s hand, at parting, “ we must 
either prevail on these old people to consent to our hap- 
piness, or else we must just throw ourselves into each 
other’s arms, and sink or swim in the wide world, as 
many other excellent young persons have done be- 
fore us.” 

Nothing remarkable occurred for about ten days after 
the departure of Wilhelm. A fortnight, however, had 
not elapsed, when, one night, our friend Tobanus Elea- 
zar Von Broech was awakened out of a profound sleep, 
by an unusual noise in the street immediately under his 
windows. He rose, and on looking out, what was his 
consternation to behold that the house adjoining that of 
Van Vleiten was in flames, and that the fire was already 
extending to the mansion of the latter! 

“ Sacred powers!” exclaimed Tobanus, “should he 
be burned to ashes in his bed, what then will become of 
the future mummy of Leyden ?” 

The thought was overwhelming—and hardly taking 
time to put on his green spectacles, and wrap a loose 
dressing-gown round his portly person, he hastened 
down to the street. Here he found every thing in the 
greatest confusion; but he had only one object in view, 
and that he determined to effect at whatever personal 
risk. Forcing his way through the crowd, he entered 
the house of Van Vleiten, the door of which he found 
wide open. A number of domestics and others were 
collected in the hall, but such was the panic which the 
fire had created, that not one of them would venture up 
stairs to ascertain the fate of their unfortunate master. 
Tobanus eagerly enquired the way to his bed-room, and 
it was pointed outto him. The house was full of smoke, 
but he rushed on, and having ascended to the bedroom 
floor, he speedily found the apartment he was in search 
of. He flew to the bed, and there, as well as the smoke 
would permit, he discovered the apparently lifeless body 
of Van Vleiten, stretched out in listless unconsciousness. 

“ Suffocated ! by the great ibis!” cried Tobanus. «In 
five minutes more he might have been reduced to a heap 
of cinders, but now he is the property of the United 
Netherlands, and must be carried off by me for the sake 
of this and future ages.” 

So saying, he wrapped the body of the most substan- 
tial merchant of Rotterdam in a blanket, and lifting it 
on his shoulders, proceeded down stairs. The fire hav- 
ing by this time gained ground, every body had left the 
nouse, and in the street greater confusion prevailed than 
ever, so that no notice whatever was taken of Tobanus 
when he came out with his flannel burden, and quietly 
slipped across the street to his own lodgings. Here, 
however, no time was to be lost. Having clothed his 
person somewhat more decorously than his haste had 
hitherto permitted, he carried out his invaluable prize by 
a back door, in the gray dawn of morning, and hasten- 
ing to the nearest canal basin, he fortunately found a 
track-boat which was to start for Leyden at five o’clock. 


. He retreated to a quiet corner of the cabin, and laying 
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down his burden beside him, he never moved from his 
seat until he felt the boat once more rub against the quay 
of his beloved Leyden. 

The professors and students of that famous university 
were soon made aware of Von Broech’s return, and also 
of the success which had attended his expedition. They 
received from him, in the course of the day, a special 
invitation to meet him that very evening in the theatrum 


anatomicum, when he undertock, so confident was he of | 


success, to go through the process of compounding his 
mummy before the eyes of them all. Expectation was 
on tiptoe. Nothing was talked of but Tobanus Eleazar 
Von Broech, and the wonderful revival of that ancient 
science which was to be achieved by him. 

By seven o’clock, Pp. M., the theatrum anatomicum be- 
gan to fill. 
earnest faces, walked in and took their respective places. 
Here and there several small groups might be seen con- 
versing seriously in an under voice. On the demon- 
strator’s table lay two bodies, one of which had been 
already partially dissected and lectured upon; the other 
was entirely wrapped up and concealed in a blanket. 
Gums, and ointments, and spices, and cerements, and 
various surgical instruments of curious shape, were ar- 
ranged in due order beside it. At length the private 
door was thrown open, and Tobanus himself entered the 
hall. He was greeted with a simultaneous burst of ap- 
plause, which he received with a quiet dignity, implying 
asubdued consciousness that it was not altogether unde- 
served. ‘To the applause succeeded silence the most 
profound, and Tobanus, without as yet uncovering the 
body, spoke somewhat to the following effect : 

“Gentlemen, you see before you the consummation 
of the labours of many years. Within the folds of this 
blanket lies the being destined to supply the only de- 
sideratum now existing in our incomparable museum, 
and to pass down in the mummy state to all ages, an- 
other proof of the triumphs of Dutch science, and of the 
matchless superiority of this university over all others. 
I need not recount to you, gentlemen, the difficulties 
and dangers I experienced, before I succeeded in securing 
this invaluable body ; but I may briefly mention that they 
were enough to have appalled the stoutest heart, and 
that nothing but my invincible desire to advance the per- 
manent glory of the United Netherlands could have 
enabled me to overcome them.” 

The applause was here renewed, and Tobanus again 
bowed with dignity. 

“I shall now, gentlemen,” he continued, “ proceed to 
expose to your expectant gaze this body, so un-Dutch- 
like in its proportions, but so admirably fitted, by the 
tenuity and sun-driedness of all its limbs, for the purposes 
to which it is destined. I will venture to say that no 
one now present has ever beheld a corpse so predisposed 
to mummyism, if I may use the expression, as that which 
I shall forthwith disembowel in your presence.” 

As he thus spoke, Tobanus carefully removed the 
blanket, and the long, Jank, cinnamon-stalk-like figure 
of Van Vleiten, surmounted by a white night-cap, which 
he had worn in bed, and which Van Broech had omitted 
to remove, was fully submitted to the view of the profes- 
sors and students of the Leyden University, Every one 
leaned forward in his seat, and fixed his eyes upon it, as 
if he would have devoured it at a gaze. For a minute 
or so, not a whisper was to be heard, and Tobanus had 
already lifted one of his surgical instruments, and was 
about to commence operations, when a young man sud- 
denly threw himself over the benches, and rushing up to 
the table, caught hold of the doctor’s arm, exclaiming 
vehemently — 

“ Heaven and earth! what is it you are about to do? 
By the sword of Marlborough! that is Tobias Van 
Vleiten, the richest merchant in Rotterdam, and my 
father-in-law that was to be !” 

« Young man,” answered Van Broech, with that dig- 
nity of demeanour he had preserved throughout, and at 
the same time disengaging himself from the grasp of 
Wilhelm, “ who this person was during his life-time, or 
what name may have belonged to him, it is unnecessary 


now to enquire: the soul has already left its mansion, | 


and the empty body is about to pass into a new state of 
existence, and to receive the far nobler name of Ameno- 
phis, or Tethmosis, or Cheops, or “i 

“A truce with your unintelligible jargon!” inter- 
rupted young Van Daalen, “the worthy Van Vleiten 
must have died suddenly, and you must have stolen his 








Students and professors, all with grave and | 
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body, for by no other means could you possibly have be- 
come possessed of it. Itis ill-gotten property, and I 
demand its restitution.” 

A murmur of dissatisfaction here arose throughout 
the theatrum anatomicum. Wilhelm was a stranger to 
all the students, except the one with whom he had that 
evening accidentally visited the hall, and they were ex- 
asperated at the charges he made against the character 
of their professor, in which they conceived the whole 
university to be implicated. “ Order!” “Silence !” 
| Shame!” «Turn him out!” resounded from all 
| quarters. 

“TI shall not budge from this spot,” said Wilhelm, 
| “until the body of my deceased and respected friend be 
| delivered up to me.” 

«“ Gentlemen,” cried Tobanus, a good deal agitated, 
«the cause of science is at stake! I call upon you for 
your assistance.” 

Instantly all was confusion. At least a dozen of the 
alumni rushed up to Van Daalen, and were in the very 
| act of laying hands upon him, when, all at once, a long, 
low, deep groan echoed through the room. Every one 
stood stock still, and silence was restored in an instant. 


The groan was renewed! it came from the dead body of 


Van Vleiten! All eyes were bent upon it. The corpse 
slowly rose, and sat up on the table on which it had been 
stretched. A pair of dull glassy eyes opened, and fixing 

| a wild vacant stare—first upon the half-dissected body 
which lay beside him, and then on a skeleton which 
hung dangling by a cord from the roof—fell back again 

| on the table, with another groan. 

| «Sacred powers!” exclaimed Van Daalen, “ he is not 
dead! Back! back! he may yet survive, if the proper 
restoratives be applied. I beseech you, let us carry him 
to the open air: my aunt’s house is not far off—he 
must bé removed thither. You commit murder if you 
hesitate.” 

Matters were now much changed—and though To- 
banus himself stood motionless, the very picture of 
despair, several of the students did not hesitate to give 
their aid to Wilhelm, who wrapped the blanket once 

| more carefully round Mynheer Van Vieiten, and had him 

| carried off immediately to his aunt’s house. Here the 
opulent merchant was put to bed, and the best medical 

Animation was soon re- 


assistance instantly obtained. 
stored, and the physician declared that the patient had 
been suffering merely under a severe lethargic fit. In- 
telligence of the fire at Van Vleiten’s house, which had 
fortunately been extinguished before much damage was 
done, and the mysterious disappearance of the owner of 
the mansion, was conveyed to Leyden that very night. 
The fears of the affectionate Wilhelmina, regarding her 
father’s safety, were allayed as speedily as possible, and 
she immediately set out for Leyden, to assist in his sick 
chamber. 

It was some time before Van Vleiten fairly came to 
himself, or recovered from the fright he had sustained. 
For several days, he could not be persuaded that the pro- 
cess of embalming had not actually taken place, and that 
he was not at Jeast as much of a mummy as a living 
being. He declared that he could never get the better 
of the dreadful sensations he had experienced when he 
first opened his eyes in the theatrum anatomicum, and 
beheld the frightful objects that presented themselves to 
his bewildered gaze. By constant care and excellent 
nursing, however, he at length manifested symptoms of 
confirmed convalescence: and he was no sooner rein- 
stated in his own house tian he intimated to the de- 
lighted Van Daalens, that, as he conceived he owed his 
life to the intrepid interference of Wilhelm, he did not 
think he could do less than bestow upon him the hand 
of Wilhelmina. 

It was a merry day in Rotterdam, when the respective 
heirs of the two richest merchants it contained, were 
united in the holy bands of matrimony. From that day, 
Van Vleiten, to his own astonishment, grew fatter and 
fatter, until at length he became only a little less corpu- 
lent than any of his brother burgomasters—while, on 
the contrary, the unfortunate Tobanus Eleazar Von 
Broech grew rapidly leaner and leaner. And though he 
continued to haunt, for some years longer, tlie theatrum 
anatomicum, he dwindled at length into such a shadow, 
| that, had there been another professor at Leyden, equally 
| versed in the art of embalming, Tobanus himself might 
| have been compounded into a mummy, for the great cause 
| of science, and the glory of the United Netherlands. 
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GUILLEMARD’S ADVENTURES, 





Avventures of a Hreuch Sergeant, 
DURING HIS CAMPAIGNS IN 
ITALY, SPAIN, GERMANY, RUSSIA, &c. 


FROM 1805 TO 1823. 


PREFACE. 


The important events that have occurred in Europe 
for the last thirty years, have been already described by 
a host of able writers, and we are still constantly acquir- 
ing a more intimate knowledge of the causes of those 
commotions and revolutions that change the fate of king- 
doms. The military occurrences of the late war have 
also been described by officers of rank and talent; and 
if our knowledge of the general features of a campaign 
be in any respect deficient, it must arise less from the 
want of materials to judge by, than from the conflicting 
statements of observers placed in opposite situations, or 
from the feelings of the writers belonging to rival nations. 
When national vanity is excited, candour is apt to dis- 
appear. 

The work now submitted to the public, is very differ- 
ent from the formal narratives of military historians, for 
though it describes a variety of interesting adventures, 
and the campaigns of many years, it is nothing but a 
plain, simple, and unadorned statement of the incidents 
that fell immediately under the writer’s eye. He pre- 
tends not to unfold the secrets of cabinets, or even the 
plans of a campaign; but he describes minutely the 
scenes that presented themselves during his diversified 
career, and gives a most novel and original account of 
the discipline, conduct, and opinions of the soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers of the French army, from 
1805 to 1823. Among the great variety of interesting 
topics, the reader’s attention will, in all probability, be 
chiefly excited by his lively description of the prison 
depot at Cabrera, and the singular moe of life led by the 
prisoners: his account of the massacre of the protest- 
ants in the South of France, in 1815, of which he was on 
the point of becoming one of the victims; his narrative of 
the escape of Murat from Toulon to Corsica ; of Murat’s 
stay in that island, his expedition to re-conquer his king- 
dom, and his melancholy end in Calabria. 

The following is a brief summary of the sergeant’s 
career :—Robert Guillemard was born at Sixfour, near 
Toulon ; be was drawn as a conscript in 1805, and soon 
after sent on board Admiral Villeneuve’s fleet. He was 
present at the battle of Trafalgar ; and was supposed to 
be the man who shot Lord Nelson. After the action, 
he became secretary to Villeneuve, accompanied him 
on his return to France, and saw him assassinated at 
Rennes. Guillemard was now ordered to Paris, brought 
into the presence of Bonaparte, and examined respect- 
ing his knowledge of the circumstances attending the 
admiral’s death. He then joined the army in Germany, 
was presentat the siege of Stralsund, returned to France, 
fought a duel at Lyons, in which he was wounded; and 
then, on his recovery, marched again to Germany, fought 
at Wagram, under the command of the celebrated Oudet, 
who was mortally wounded in a nocturnal rencounter 
with the enemy. The sergeant then marched to Spain, 
was made prisoner by a band of peasants, and sent to 
the island of Cabrera, where six thousand of his country- 
men were detained; after a detention of several months 
he escaped to the coast, joined the French army then be- 
sieging Tortosa, distinguished himself during the siege, 
was promoted to the rank of sergeant, and received the 
then much valued cross of the legion of honour. 

He again joined the army in Germany, in 1812, fought 
in the Russian campaign, was engaged in the battle of 
Borodino, after which he was made an officer by Napo- 
leon in person; in the evening after this battle he was 
wourgded in a skirmish with the enemy, taken prisoner 








and sent to Siberia. He remained in Siberia till 1814, 
when he was allowed to return. At the time of Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba, he was serving in the Duke of 
Angouléme’s army in the south—and saw the massacre 
of the protestants at Nismes. Soon afterwards he as- 
sisted Joachim Murat (king of Naples) in escaping from 
Toulon to Corsica, and accompanied him on his expedi- 
tion to the coast of Calabria, where Murat lost his life. 
He was sent to Spain in 1823, and shortly afterwards 
discharged from the service. 

This brief outline sufficiently indicates the variety of 
incidents that are described ; and it is believed that the 
tone of the narrative, though simple and unassuming, will 
not diminish the interest of the subject. 


—=> 


CHAPTER I. 


1805. Reasons for publishing these Memoirs—My Family —De- 
parture for the Army. 

It was with grief that I first left my native spot; the 
remembrance of it has accompanied me in all my distant 
marches, in following the flight of our eagles, and in my 
captivity; I have always returned to it with renewed 
pleasure ; and now that I am settled in it for the re- 
mainder of my days, my imagination, by a strange con- 
trariety, for which I cannot account, transports me 
incessantly to far distant scenes. After reaching the 
termination of so many travels, I renew them again in 
fancy ; I traverse France, Italy, Germany, Sweden, and 
Spain ; | feel transported to the barren rocks of Cabrera, 
to the interior of Siberia; I see again the friends of my 
youth, the companions of my toils, and see them such as 
then we all were, brilliant with hopes and vigour. I 
think I am still present at those immortal battles, which 
seemed to us to secure the eternal duration of the great 
empire, to maintain the splendour of which we were so 
proud in co-operating ; methinks I hear the words of that 
king of kings, who was only the first soldier of his army, 
and who shared in our toils as we shared in his renown. 
I was then proud of my lot, and would say to myself—J 
also was one of the grand army! But suddenly, again, 
my reflections take another turn, and I see that the daz- 
zling illusions, with which more than once in my life I 
had a right to flatter myself, have altogether disappeared 
amidst the solitude of a wretched village. 

It is there, that, contrasting my former hopes with my 
actual situation, I involuntarily recur to my recollections 
of the past, and compare them with the recollections of 
those who have described the events of our times. How 
is it that they have often not seen things as I did? Is it 
because we consider things with a different eye, accord- 
ing to the rank we hold in society? How happens it, 
that in reading the memoirs of so many men who have 
held high situations, I have never found in their narra- 
tives of facts the particulars that have appeared to me 
most important, and that I have often recognised neither 
the facts themselves, nor the actors? Surely the history 
of the period cannot be exact, when such differences exist 
between the opinions of the writers, and the view taken 
of it at the time by the majority of cotemporaries, more 
fitted to appreciate the nature of the facts than to describe 
them. To render these materials complete, it is neces- 
sary that the recollections of all classes should be ex- 
amined ; and whilst so many generals, from their 
luxurious mansions, are addressing to their companions 
in arms an account of the events which they directed, 
cannot I, a simple soldier, from the bosom of my humble 
retreat, add the last touch to these pictures of the past, and 
render them more fit for the popular eye, by illuminating 
them with the shades of colour through which my rank 
and situation enabled me to regard these important 
events? Shall I receive less attention, because I am the 
first soldier who has raised his voice? I leave to others 
the pretension of writing history; I give nothing but 
memoirs, formed from the notes I never omitted to take 
during the whole course of my service, and for their 
faithful correctness I vouch. Since I am to speak in the 
first person, I may be allowed to tell who I am, and to 
go back a little prior to my own time, that I may notice 
the circumstances of my native village. 

Sixfour is built on a little mountain of a sugar-loaf 
form, which rises about a league from Toulon, in the 
midst of a plain studded with hamlets. Fifty houses 





deavoured, by increasing their good cheer, to campensate 


falling to pieces, and an old church, which seem to form 
but one mass with the rocks by which they are supported, 
compose the humble village in which I was born. It 
was a sort of town in old times, it is said; but it daily 
loses its inhabitants and the stones of its houses. The 
former remove into the plain, attracted by the hope of 
leading a less laborious life; the latter roll into it, borne 
away by their own weight, and precipitated by time, 
which will soon have totally annihilated Sixfour, where 
people deign neither to build new houses nor to repair 
the old. 

In this part of the country there formerly existed a 
chapter of canons, who were driven from their asylum by 
the gust of 1793, and did not return till the calm of 1814, 
An excellent ball ground, formerly frequented by the 
amateurs of all the villages for mote than six miles round, 
is now abandoned as a play ground to children, or to a 
few old men, who go hither in winter to warm them- 
selves in the sun; every thing, in fact, seems to indicate 
that in less than thirty years the village will be wholly 
deserted. Yet its position, and the character of its in- 
habitants, are not without charms in the eyes of those 
who deem of some value a beautiful situation, a healthy 
air, and frank cordiality of manners. These three quali- 
ties are combined at Sixfour; its inhabitants are simple 
and kind-hearted. If numberless ridiculous stories cir- 
culate in the neighbourhood, respecting their credulity 
and unsuspecting simplicity, nothing has ever been al- 
leged against their moral character. The prospect from 
the village is most magnificent ; in front is a vast extent 
of the Mediterranean, with the white rocks that form its 
coasts, occasionally broken by country seats, olive trees, 
and fine groves; on one side is Toulon, with its moun- 
tains in the form of an amphitheatre, its forts, the move- 
ment and bustle of its dockyards and arsenal, and its 
beautiful roads covered with ships and vessels of every 
species. Farther on to the left is the pretty little town 
of Ollioules, (at the entrance of the mountain passes of 
that name,) as if springing up amidst arbours of orange 
and lemon trees, which grow in the very centre of a 
semicircle of volcanic mountains. ‘ 

My father, Pierre Guillemard, was mayor of Sixfour 
before and after the revolution, and during that event ; 
his father and grandfather had occupied the same post, 
which seemed, indeed, to have belonged to the family 
for ages, as well as the business of a public notary, which 
had been handed down from father to son ever since the 
time of Henry III., as may be seen in the registers of 
the place, which are still extant in the office of M. Ay- 
card, the notary of La Seyne; some of the documents 
are dated so far back as 1576. 

My father, like many others, who have not boasted of 
it in after-times, and who would take especial care not to 
confess it at the present day, saw with pleasure the first 
symptoms of the revolution, without being able to foresee 
its results. Yet he occupied the first, or, more properly 
speaking, the only magisterial office in Sixfour; he was 
wealthy, for his business and personal property brought 
him in rather more than three thousand francs a year, a 
considerable fortune in our part of the country ; but my 
father was nota selfish, interested man: he was delighted 
at the establishment of an order of things which seemed 
to ameliorate the lot of the great mass of his countrymen, 
without interfering much with the interests of the mi- 
nority. All our neighbours (and every one is a neigh- 
bour in a village containing but fifty houses) were 
possessed of the same sentiments; and even our worthy 
old cure, M. Berenguir, applauded, in 1789, the noble 
firmness of the commons, and the disinterested conduct 
of the great majority of the clergy. He seldom failed to 
spend his evenings at our house, where were also assem- 
bled the politicians and best informed people of the place. 
The journal of Ducos was read and talked of at their 
meetings ; and sometimes they even entered into a some- 
what animated discussion till ten o’clock ; but they al- 
most invariably ended by concurring in the opinions of 
Monsieur le Maire, and by separating as well pleased 
with each other as they were with the news they had 
just learned. The canons were the only persons whom 
this state of things could not please. As fat, and as 
well provided for, as their numerous brethren in other 
parts of France, it did not require a great effort of fore- 
sight on their part, to see that they had much to lose and 
nothing to gain by a change; hence they did not feel 
quite gay, nor did they come to see us, but they en- 
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themselves for the privations they began to fear for the 
future. 

These particulars were told me long afterwards, for 

I] was too young at the time they occurred to pay the 
smallest attention to them. I remember, however, that 
my elder brother (who was eight years older than me, 
end interided as a successor to his father in the office) 
read the newspapers, and took part in the political dis- 
cussions, which my sister Henriette and I often enough 
interrupted by our noisy sports and childish quarrels. 

Though our worthy curate, M. Berenguir, had taken 
the oath required by the constitution, he was forced to 
conceal himself, and afterwards to seek an asylum in 
foreign countries. My father provided him with the 
means, took a passage for him on board a Genoese 
schooner going to Leghorn, obtained him a passport, and 
lent him some money ; for this excellent man was not 
wealthy, and divided the trifling revenues of his living 
among the poor of the country. When these two old 
friends bade each other adieu, they agreed that the ruling 
powers were adopting somewhat violent means to pro- 
cure the regeneration of France, and, without venturing 
to communicate their mutual fears, they formed sincere 
wishes for their speedy re-union. The canons had long 
before this deserted their chapter, and gone elsewhere to 
seek their fortunes. 

Some time after the curé’s departure, the whole com- 
mune of Sixfour was denounced by Freron to the con- 
vention, as guilty of the most violent moderantisme. 
The first thing done was to throw into prison the mayor, 
and a dozen peasants, the greater part of whom firmly 
believed that it was purely through mistake, as they 
could not make out what was meant by a charge of mo- 
deration. It was found easier to guillotine them than to 
make them understand the matter. My father was re- 
served for the same fate, but fortunately had not yet un- 
dergone it, when the ninth Thermidor restored him to 
liberty, and to his former functions. A long and painful 
imprisonment had injured his health, without in the 
smallest degree changing his disposition. He came back 
to Sixfour, to preside over affairs, to draw up his legal 
writings, and take care of his property, with the quietness 
that had hitherto distinguished every action of his life ; 
and those who in after times had occasion for his ser- 
vices, never perceived that the injustice of which he had 
been the victim had in any respect altered his philan- 
thropy and kindliness of disposition. I shall not men- 
tion the services he rendered, for they do not belong to 
my subject; nor need I say, that he met with nothing 
but ingratitude—that is the natural order of things. 

All these things had taken place long before, and 
every thing was very quiet at Sixfour; I had reached 
my eigliteenth year, when my father was called one day 
to draw up the marriage contract of Mademviselle Ro- 
salie Rymbaud, with my old companion Jauffret, a son of 
one of the richest individuals in Sixfour. If I notice this 
event, (which is altogether of a private nature, and per- 
haps not very interesting,) let the reader pardon me, and 
be re-assured I shall not often be guilty of this fault. 
But, at the age I have attained, one looks back with so 
much pleasure on the scenes of his youth. 

The Rymbaud family possessed a very pretty country 
seat in the neighbourhood of Ollioules. It was there 
that the marriage was celebrated, and there I accom- 
panied my father. I had often seen Miette Rymbaud, 
the younger sister of Rosalie; but I saw her then for 
the first time, with the eyes of a youth of eighteen. 
Miette was seventeen. She had received a more careful 
education than what is usually given to the young ladies 
of our province. To this she added the natural talent 
which is more common among the inhabitants of the 
south than knowledge. I was placed at a table between 
her and her brother, who was a year younger, and in- 
tended for the navy. I had been his companion in boy- 
hood, and sought now to renew our intimacy ; I really 
loved him then, as I loved every one connected with 
Miette. As for Miette herself I spoke little to her; but 
the embarrassment I felt near her was not without some 
hidden charms, We separated at a late hour; I with- 
drew enchanted with the events of the day, and thought 
I had begun a new existence. 

Our connection with the Rymbaud family became 
More intimate from this moment. They did not disap- 
prove of my inclination, since they did not seek any op- 
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even thought seriously of choosing one. An inclination 
very natural to young people who frequent sea-ports, 
had turned my ideas towards the navy. My uncle, 
Bernard Eyguier, bad served in it from his infancy ; he 
had been master’s mate for more than fifteen years, when 
he was appointed assistant lieutenant. All the accounts 
he gave of his cruises, and the countries he had visited, 
along with the valuable curiosities he was always bring- 
ing from them, inspired me with a strong desire of fol- 
lowing him, and of becoming a sailor also. This desire 
became still stronger, when my friend Rymbaud was ap- 
pointed a midshipman, and entered on board a frigate. 
I went several times on board to dine with him and his 
companions, The authority which these young men, 
scarcely out of their boyhood, possessed over grown up 
men, their gaiety, their future prospects, the dangers to 
which they were exposed, and, more than all, the ele- 
gance of their uniform, made me bitterly regret that I 
had not sooner embraced a profession for which I thought 
myself so well fitted. With what pleasure I should have 
hastened to M. Rymbaud’s country house, on returning 
from a long voyage or an engagement !—how the ac- 
count of my dangers would have interested Miette ! 

But [ was nineteen at the time, which was somewhat 
late to enter upon a profession which ought to be em- 
braced in very early life, for life in it wears rapidly 
away. However, in spite of ny father’s repugnance, I 
was entered on the books of the sloop of war, the Rhi- 
noceros, and authorised to remain on shore, that I might 
be enabled to pass my examination as a midshipman of 
the second class. I studied incessantly, and joyfully an- 
ticipated the happiness I should feel, when, for the first | 
time, I should appear before Miette with a sword by my 
side. 





This flattering perspective, and these dreams of hap- 
piness, were very cruelly disappointed; the examining 
officer could not come to Toulon at the appointed period, 
the examination of the young men intended for the navy 
was put off for six months, and in the interval, having 
attained my twentieth year, I was called upon the con- 
scription. 

I still retained the hope, that my number would not be 
among those appointed to set out. I had taken one of 
the last of my class, and thought myself secure, but I 
had reckoned without the council of revision. Almost 
all the numbers that were to form the contingent, had 
fallen to young men belonging to wealthy families, or to 
relatives of men in place; the greater part was set aside ; 
one man, with broad shoulders, and a Herculean form, 
was discharged as consumptive; another, with the sharp 
eye of a lynx, was discharged as short sighted, and my 
number was called. It was in vain that I endeavoured 
to excuse myself on account of my physical constitution, 
which was not very sftong at that time; it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the contingent should be filled, 
and Robert Guillemard, of Sixfour, was solemnly de- 
clared by the council of revision, to form part of it, and 
received, in consequence, an order to be in readiness to 
march on the Ist of May, 1805, to join the corps that 
should be assigned to him. 

My father wished to purchase a substitute; but they 
were extremely dear at that time, and the purchase would 
have made a considerable breach in his fortune, at a cri- 
tical moment ; hence I would not hear of it, and prepared 
for my departure. It was not without a very painful 
emotion, that I prepared to leave my country, my family, 
and Miette above all. I at last opened my heart to her, 
at the moment that I was about to lose her, perhaps for 
ever; she found how dear she was to me. She loved 
me and told me so; we flattered ourselves with the hope 
that some fortunate event would enable us speedily to 
meet again ; we promised each other inviolable fidelity, 
and formed all kinds of plans for the future; one year, 
or eighteen months at the utmost, I was to be absent 
from her, but after that period I was to return to Sixfour, 
obtain her from her family, and’ our days would glide 
away in peace, and with increased charms from the re- 
membrance of our separation: I have, in after times, 
formed many other projects that were not more success- 
ful than these: but none made me ever spend such 
happy moments. 

The conscripts of my class assembled at Toulon on 
the Ist of May, 1805, and I was appointed, alung witha 
hundred and nineteen of my companions, to a regiment 








portunity of preventing me from seeing Miette. But I 
Was stil] very young ; I had no profession, and had never 


of the line, whose depot was at Perpignan, At the mo- 
ment of oyr departure, the colone] made us a very fine 
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speech upon our zeal for the service, and the ardour 
with which we flew to the defence of our country. This 
address had very little effect upon me, and I[ thought that 
if all my companions were the same, we deserved little 
praise for our enthusiasm; but these reflections I kept 
to myself, and presented, as the saying is, a stout heart 
to ill-fortune. Meanwhile, all the newspapers, and all 
the proclamations of the head of the government, spoke 
of nothing but the emulation of the young conscripts, 
who, on all sides, took arms of their own accord, pre- 
sented themselves before they were called, and covered 
every road on their march, to join the different corps to 
which they were appointed. I confess, that I was at first 
rather ashamed at finding myeelf so cold amidst the general 
enthusiasm, the extent of which, however, I was soon en- 
abled to appreciate, as I afterwards found the means of 
appreciating so many other kinds of zeal, with which an 
army and a nation become inflamed, without even think- 
ing of the matter. 

My brother and some of my friends accompanied the 
detachment as far as Ollioules, where we separated after 
breakfast—they to resume their peaceful occupations at 
Sixfour—I to begin the trade of a soldier, and that mili- 
tary pilgrimage which, after the lapse of twenty years, 
was to bring me back to my native village, covered with 
wounds, without fortune, and despoiled of every future 
prospect. 

At our first halt, I was quartered along with three 
other conscripts of the detachment. My surprise may 
be easily imagined, when I heard my companions in the 
evening bitterly regretting their country, complaining in 
no very measured terms of the Jaw that forced them to 
leave it, and already forming plans of desertion. One of 
them, who was my bed-fellow till we reached the depot, 
was called Moutet, of Hyéres, a merry, fat soul, whom 
the conscription had caused the first sorrow of any kind 
he ever had felt in his life. I thought, when I heard 
him talking, that he would not remain more than a fort- 
night in the service; yet he is in it at this moment. 
The nature of their conversation did not much agree 
with the colonel’s address, the language of the newspa- 
pers, or the proclamations of the government. “ Here 
are four of us in one detachment, (I said to myself,) 
who do not share in the general enthusiasm; I should 
never have suspected it, but thought I stood alone.” 
Assuredly there were many more. Moutet’s discontent 
and mine were shared by all our fellow conscripts, what- 
ever their circumstances or fortune might otherwise be. 
The same repugnance at their first departure, was cha- 
racteristic of all the young men who left their homes; 
and it was a foolish hoax to boast of their courageous 
zeal. But, to tell the truth, this dislike insensibly disap- 
peared; they gradually accustomed themselves to the 
service and to military habits; and the soldiers at last 
(to use their own language) looked to the eagle of their 
regiment as their village steeple, their company as their 
family, and sometimes their captain as their father. It 
is easy to find the clue to this inconsistency, in a na- 
tional character keenly susceptible of new impressions, 
fond of change, enthusiastic in the love of glory, and 
which must have been necessarily allured and fascinated 
by the varied and ever moving scenes of military life. 

Our detachment gave me a proof of what I have stated. 
The regret of the conscripts daily became less as we ad- 
vanced farther from home, and gaiety came in its stead. 
We formed intimacies and friendships. As we all be- 
longed to the same department, we remembered that we 
had occasionally met at the fétes of the different villages ; 
we always delighted to speak of these things, and this 
pleasure began already to be unalloyed with bitterness 
or regret. Besides, should not we be glad, on our re- 
turn home, that we had seen the world, that we had been 
in active service, and that we could relate the battles in 
which we had been engaged ? 

We were commanded by a lieutenant about forty 
years of age, by two sergeants and four corporals. They 
had all been long in the service. The lieutenant and 
one of the sergeants had been in the expedition to Egypt, 
and the narratives they gave us of their adventures there, 
made us more than once forget the length of our marches. 
They treated us with great mildness, and endeavoured 
to inspire us with predilection for military life. Care 
was taken, in those days, to give the charge cof young 
conscripts to none but those who had seen active service; 
for in the army, as in every other profession, he who has 
done nothing displays his superiority only by arrogance 
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and petty vexations, so that those who are under him 
detest not only the individual but the orders he issues. 

We reached Perpignan on the 15th May, and, after 
being reviewed by the major, were enrolled by the quar- 
ter-master in different companies. Shortly afterwards 
we put on uniforms, and began to be exercised twice a 
day by non-commissioned officers and corporals. For- 
tunately, I soon got rid of this, for a month sufficed to 
make me expert in the manual exercise, and I only went 
on parade with my company, which marched for Port- 
Vendres with the battalion to which it belonged, to- 
wards the end of September, that is, about four months 
after 1 entered the corps. 

We had garrisoned this little sea-port only a few days, 
when some transports and frigates came to anchor be- 
fore it; our battalion was embarked, but not without 
murmuring, for the French soldier always exaggerates 
the privations and sufferings of the sailor, and never sees 
his element changed but with the utmost repugnance. 
In spite of our murmurs, we were forced to put, as the 
saying is, our feet in the shoe. Our officers, who, doubt- 
less, knew what to make of it, assured us that we should 
only be a short time on board, and that we were only 
going as far as the coast of Brittany, where we were to 
join a camp about to be formed there. We soon saw 
how much truth there was in this. On the 3d October, 
at daybreak, we anchored in the bay of Cadiz, where 
was assembled a splendid French and Spanish squadron, 
commanded by Vice-admiral Villeneuve. The second 
in command was the Spanish admiral Gravina, already 
known by his brilliant actions and distinguished bravery. 
On the same day, our battalion left the transports to go 
on board the vessels of the fleet; my company was sent 
on board the Redoubtable, a seventy-four gun-ship, com- 
manded by Captain Lucas. 


The navy, which had hitherto presented so many at- | 
tractions to me, seemed to me but a painful and disgust- 


ing trade, when I found myself on board as a soldier ; 


I could feel no interest in any thing around me, in ob- | 


ects which I was only to see for a moment, and which 
J ) ) 


must for ever remain foreign to the service to which I | 
Every mancuvre made on board made me re- | 


belonged. 
gret more bitterly that circumstances had kept me out of 
a profession to which I was attached for a moment only 
that I might more fully experience all its inconveniences. 

Young Adolphe Rymbaud had been on board the 


Redoubtable some time before my arrival; I was de- | 


lighted with meeting him, which I had no réason to 
expect. 
a long conversation with him, to have talked of Sixfour 
and of our early years, and of the members of our two 


families; but I soon perceived that he felt a certain con- | 


straint when I addressed him, that he was extremely cold 
and reserved towards me, and that without seeking openly 
to uvoid me, he seized the slightest opportunity of chang- 
ing his place when I was near him. Hence, our inti- 
macy was not great. Yet Adolphe had an excellent 
heart; and assuredly he could not have forgotten the 


friend of his infancy; but he had already adopted a | 
| never felt till now made my heart beat violently. Fear 


portion of the pride and arrogance of a naval officer. 
It would appear that, at the beginning of the revolution, 
the cold reserve and stately pride of our ancient nobles 


had sought shelter in this gallant and accomplished corps. | 


A midshipman of eighteen speaks in the most contempt- 
uous terms of familiarity to a gray-haired boatswain, 
respectable by his toils, his zeal, and his long services ; 
whilst a staff-officer in the land service, even a general, 
never fails to show the soldiers that respect, that sort of 
consideration, which Frenchmen never submit to lose but 
with the greatest difficulty. Whence arises this indiffer- 
ence! It is doubtless because every post in the army is 
within the soldier's reach, because all the different ranks 
form but one chain, every link of which he may run 
through in succession ; and that an officer never forgets 
that nothing prevents the soldier whom he is addressing 
from one day becuming his equal. But sailors and their 
officers form two classes for ever separate and distinct; 
an insurmountable barrier rises between them, which 
never can be passed by him who has once formed part 
of the crew. ‘The revolution, which has opened such a 
vast career to the brave spirits of our armies, has done 
little or nothing for the advancement or happiness of the 
common sailor. For one moment only were officers 
taken from among them; that was when the French 
nobility deserted. ‘These plebeian officers are not those 
who have contributed the least to the glory of the French 


I should have been highly gratified to have had | 
| its first broadside. 


| flag. Since that period the special schools have always 
| supplied the navy with officers; and the rank of boat- 
swain has been the highest point of the sailor’s pro- 
| motion. 

— 


CHAPTER II. 
Battle of Trafalgar—Death of Nelson. 


I was beginning to get tired of my situation; as were 
my companions, and nothing indicated that a speedy 
| change would occur. It was said that we were to sail 
| for the channel, to protect the landing of the troops in 
| England, which every body talked of at the time; but 
' an English squadron, known to be commanded by Nel- 
| son, blockaded Cadiz, and prevented us leaving the bay ; 
| and there was a report that Vice-Admiral Villeneuve 
| had received express orders to come to action. On the 
| 20th October, however, there was a vague rumour in 
' circulation that we were to leave our position next day, 
| and attack the English, The frequent signals made by 
| the Bucentaure, (the admiral’s ship,) the meeting of all 
| the captains of the fleet on board it, and the manceuvres 
| and preparations of the different vessels, indicated that 
| these reports were not without foundation. 
In fact, on the 21st of October, at ten in the morning, 
the combined fleet left Cadiz to offer battle to the Eng- 
lish. It consisted of thirty vessels, of which ten Spanish 
| ships occupied the left flank. Six frigates, French and 
| Spanish, formed the wings of this splendid fleet, and had 
| orders to assist the vessels that required it during the 
| action, Our line occupied more than a league in extent, 
| and towards twelve o’clock had come up within cannon 
| shot of the English squadron, which was nearly of equal 
strength. 

The two fleets manceuvred for more than an hour, for 
the purpose of choosing their positions and terminating 
the preparations for a battle that was henceforth in- 
| evitable. ‘The Redoubtable was in the centre, and a lit- 
tle in front of the French line, which by the admiral’s 
| last orders had been formed in a semicircle. Immedi- 

ately in front of him was an English three-decker, carry- 
ing a vice-admiral’s flag, and consequently commanded 
by Nelson. This vessel occupied in the English fleet 
| the same position which the Redoubtable did in ours. 
All at once it made signals, which were instantly an- 
swered, and advanced with full sail upon us, whilst the 
other vessels followed its example. The intention of its 
commander was evidently to cut our line by attacking 
the Redoubtable, which presented its flank, and discharged 


| 
| 1205, 
| 
| 


This was the signal for action. The English vessel 
returned the fire; and at the same moment there began 
along the whole of the two lines a fire of artillery, which 
was not to cease, except by the extermination of one of 
the two squadrons. Already cries of suffering and death 
were heard on the decks of the Redoubtable. By the 

| first discharge, one officer and more than thirty sailors 
/and soldiers were killed or wounded. This was the 
first time I had been in action; and an emotion I had 


| might form an ingredient in the feeling; but it was 
| mingled with other sentiments which I could not account 
for. I was grieved that I was kept in a post where I 
had nothing else to do but to fire my gun upon the 
| enemy’s deck. I should have desired a more active duty, 
| to be allowed to go over the ship, and to work one of the 
cannons. My desires were soon gratified. All our top- 
men had been killed, when two sailors and four soldiers 
| (of whom I was one) were ordered to occupy their post 
|in the tops. While we were going aloft, the balls and 
| grape-shot showered around us, struck the masts and 
| yards, knocked large splinters from them, and cut the 
| rigging in pieces. One of my companions was wounded 
| beside me, and fell from a height of thirty feet upon the 
| deck, where he broke his neck. 
| When I reached the top, my first movement was to 
take a view of the prospect presented by the hostile 
fleets. For more than a league, extended a thick cloud 
of smoke, above which were discernible a forest of masts 
and rigging, and the flags, the pendants, and the fire of 
the three nations. Thousands of flashes more or less 
near continually penetrated this cloud, and a rolling noise 
pretty similar to the sound of continued thunder, but 
much stronger, arose from its bosom. The sea was 
calm; the wind light, and not very favourable for the 
execution of manceuvres. 





| 








When the English top-men, who were only a few 
yards distant from us, saw us appear, they directed a 
sharp fire upon us, which we returned. A soldier of my 
company and a sailor were killed quite close to me; two 
others, who were wounded, were able to go below by the 
shrouds. Our opponents were, it seems, still worse 
handled than we, for 1 soon saw the English tops de- 
serted, and none sent to supply the place of those who 
must have been killed or wounded by our balls. I then 
looked to the English vessel and our own. The smoke 
enveloped them, was dissipated for a moment, and re- 
turned thicker at each broadside. The two decks were 
covered with dead bodies, which they had not time to 
throw overboard. I perceived Captain Lucas motionless 
at his post, and several wounded officers still giving 
orders. On the poop of the English vessel, was an 
officer covered with orders, and with only one arm, 
From what I had heard of Nelson, I had no doubt that 
it was he. He was surrounded by several officers, to 
whom he seemed tu be giving orders. At the moment 
I first perceived him, several of his sailors were wounded 
beside him, by the fire of the Redoubtable. As I had 
received no orders to go down, and saw myseif forgotten 
in the tops, I thought it my duty to fire on the poop of 
the English vessel, which I saw quite exposed and close 
to me. I could even have taken aim at the men I saw, 
but I fired at hazard among the groups I saw of sailors 
and officers. All at once I saw great confusion on board 
the Victory, the men crowded round the officer whom I 
had taken for Nelson. He had just fallen, and was taken 
below covered with a cloak. The agitation shown at 
this moment left me no doubt that I had judged rightly, 
and that it really was the English admiral. An instant 
afterwards the Victory ceased from firing ; the deck was 
abandoned by all those who occupied it ; and I presumed 
that the consternation produced by the admiral’s fall 
was the cause of this sudden change. I hurried below 
to inform the captain of what I had seen of the enemy’s 
situation. He believed me the more readily, as the 
slackening ‘of the fire indicated that an event of the 
highest importance occupied the attention of the English 
ship’s crew, and prevented them from continuing the 
action. He gave immediate orders for boarding, and 
every thing was prepared for it in a moment. It is even 
said that young Fontaine, a midshipman belonging to 
the Redoubtable, passed by the ports into the lower deck 
of the English vessel, found it abandoned, and returned 
to notify that the ship had surrendered. As Fontaine 
was killed a few moments afterwards, these particulars 
were obtained from a sailor, who said he had witnessed 
the transaction. 

However, as a part of our crew, commanded by two 
officers, were ready to spring upon the enemy’s deck, the 
fire recommenced with a fury it never had had from the 
beginning of the action. Meanwhile, an English eighty- 
gun ship placed herself along side of the Redoubtable to 
put it between two fires ; and a French ship of the same 
force placed itself abreast of the Victory, to put it in the 
same situation. There was then seen a sight hitherto 
unexampled in naval warfare, and not since repeated— 
four vessels, all in the same direction, touching each 
other, dashing one against another, intermingling their 
yards, and fighting with a fury which no language can 
adequately express. The rigging was abandoned, and 
every sailor and soldier put to the guns; the officers 
themselves had nothing to provide for, nothing to order, 
in this horrible conflict, and came likewise to the guns. 
Amidst nearly four hundred pieces of large cannon all 
firing at one time in a confined space—amidst the noise 
of the balls, which made furious breaches in the sides of 
the Redoubtable—amongst the splinters which flew in 
every direction with the speed of projectiles, and the 
dashing of the vessels, which were driven by the waves 
against each other, not a soul thought of any thing but 
destroying the enemy, and the cries of the wounded and 
the dying were no longer heard. The men fell, and if 
they were any impediment to the action of the gun they 
had just been working, one of their companions pushed 
them aside with his foot to the middle of the deck, and 
without uttering a word, placed himself with concen- 
trated fury at the same post, where he soon experienced 
a similar fate. 

Tn less than half an hour our vessel, without having 
hauled down her colours, had in fact surrendered. Her 
fire had gradually slackened, and then ceased altogether. 
The mutilated bodies of our companions encumbered 
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the two decks, which were covered with shot, broken 
cannon, matches still smoking, and shattered timbers. 
One of our thirty-six pounders had burst towards the 
close of the contest. The thirteen men placed at it had 
been killed by the splinters, and were heaped together 
round its broken carriage. The ladders that led between 
the different decks were shattered and destroyed ; the 
mizen-mast and main-mast had fallen, and encumbered 
the deck with blocks and pieces of rigging. Of the 
boats placed forward, or hung on the sides of our vessel, 
there remained nothing but some shattered planks. Not 
more than a hundred and fifty men survived out of a 
crew of about eight hundred, and almost all these were 
more or less severely wounded. Captain Lucas was one 
of the number. 

It was five o’clock when the action ceased. I went 
over the ship, where every thing presented a prospect of 
desolation. Calm despair was painted on the coun- 
tenances of those who had escaped from this terrible 
scene, where I had just made my military debut. Amongst 
the dead I saw the ill-fated Rymbaud, the friend of my 
infancy ; at the utmost he was not more than eighteen. 
His sword had been broken in his fall ; he was wounded 
by a chain-shot in the right breast, and fell against the 
wheel of a cannon; the disordered state of his features 
indicated that his sufferings had been great. His dis- 
figured remains inspired me with painful reflections, and 
brought to my mind a host of bitter recollections. I left 
the spot, and, I must confess, felt my eyes filled with 
tears. I had not yet been able to acquire that indiffer- 
ence which the soldier displays from a constant habit of 
witnessing similar scenes. 

In the evening, English long-boats came to take away 
the remainder of our crew, to be divided among the 
vessels of the fleet; and I was taken on board the Vic- 
tory. There I learned the death of Nelson: he had 
been wounded on the right shoulder by a ball, which 
penetrated obliquely, and broke the spine of the back. 
When taken to the cock-pit, he ordered his surgeon, 
Mr. Betty, to inform him of his situation without con- 
cealment or ceremony. He learned, without the least 
emotion or regret, that he had only an hour to live, 
called for his captain (Capt. Hardy), and after enquiring 
about the situation of the two fleets, expressly forbid 
him to let the English fleet know of his death, and di- 
rected the vessels to be brought to anchor as soon as the 
action was over, on the very spot where it was fought. 
Captain Hardy promised to obey his orders implicitly, 
but he did not like to assume the responsibility. He 
made signals that the admiral was dead, when Lord 
Collingwood took the command, and did not judge 
proper to come to anchor, which, perhaps, might have been 
dangerous on account of the gale that came on that 
night. 

The death of Nelson was regarded by the English as 
a public calamity, the bitterness of which could not be 
allayed by the victory they had obtained. The sailors 
deplored him as a father; the officers as a commander, 
whose talents had caused the glory and prosperity of 
their country, and whose place would not for a long 
period be filled by an admiral of equal merit. He whose 
loss is regretted by an entire nation, he whose death is 
deplored by old sailors, usually little susceptible of sen- 
timents of attachment, should necessarily inspire some 
interest, even in an enemy ; hence, as a man, I could 
not help sharing in some degree the affliction that pre- 
vailed on board the Victory; while, as a Frenchman, I 
had reason to rejoice at an event that had delivered my 
eountry from one of her most dangerous enemies, At 
any rate, from the moment in which he received his 
wound, and the position of the wound itself, I could not 
doubt for a moment that I was the author; and I have 
ever since been fully convinced .of it. But though the 
shot that had brought down this admiral had rendered a 
service to my country, I was far from considering it as 
an action of which I had a right to boast. Besides, in 
the general confusion, every one could claim the honour; 
I might not be believed; so that I was afraid of furnish- 
ing my companions with a subject of ridicule, and did 
not think proper to mention it tothem ; nor to the French 
officers I saw on board the Victory. It was in this 
manner that, more than once in the course of my life, 
carelessness and false shame have deprived me oi’ ad- 
vantages I might have justly claimed. 

A very strong gale arose in the evening, blew through 





the night with extreme violence, and soon scattered the 


wrecks of our vessels which covered the sea. We did | 
not learn the particulars of the action till next day. | 
Five French vessels were unable to come into action; 
the greater part of the Spanish ships would not fight; | 
and the rest of the fleet sustained with the most dis- | 
tinguished courage the attacks of an enemy now become | 
superior in number, for the whole of the English fleet | 
were engaged. The Spanish three-decker, the ered 

| 


sima T'rinidada, commanded by Admiral Gravina, was 
sunk after an obstinate resistance against three English 
vessels ; the admiral was taken up wounded, and died 
some time afterwards at Cadiz. When he saw all the 
masts of she Trinidada shot uway, he exclaimed: «I | 
was lately in a ship, I am now in a fortress, and shall 
not abandon it till it sinks under me.”’ This he did. 

The Aigle, a French 74, fought also against three | 
English ships, lost almost all its crew, was taken, and | 
was stranded during the night upon the Spanish coast, | 
where both French and English were drowned together. | 
The Indomptable foundered at sea, with fifteen hundred | 
wounded men on board, not one of whom was saved. 
The Intrepide, commanded by the brave Infernet, was 
also sunk, after a terrible resistance to several vessels 
who came up successively to cannonade it. Infernet 
was picked up, along with one of his sons, and was taken 
on board an English vessel, where he astonished the 
officers by his language, equally remarkable for its free- 
dom, bluntness, spirit, and originality. The Achille, in 
which was a detachment of the 67th regiment, was set 
on fire during the action. The English, who were fight- 
ing it, cleared off; and of eight hundred men, who 
formed the crew, not more than twenty found an oppor- 
tunity of escaping. When all hopes of stopping the 
progress of the flames were gone, and death seemed in- 
evitable, to avoid waiting for it, several officers blew out 
their brains; others threw themselves into the flames, 
that were consuming the fore part of the ship, several 
sailors went to the store-room, gorged themselves with 
brandy, and by the most complete drunkenness en- 
deavoured to throw a veil over the disaster that was about | 
to terminate their existence. Towards six o’clock in the 
evening the fire reached the gun-room, the vessel blew 
up, and every thing disappeared. Upon any other occa- 
sion, the unfortunate crew could easily have been saved ; 
bat without troubling themselves about their fate, the 
two fleets in their vicinity thought of nothing but their 
mutual destruction. 

I need not enumerate all the vessels that perished. It | 
is sufficient to state, that the combined fleet was totally | 
annihilated, and that it fought with such obstinacy that 
of all those that were engaged in action the English 
could only save, I believe, one single vessel: the rest all | 
perished at sea, on the coast, or by fire. The day after | 
the action, they brought on board the Victory, Vice-Ad- 
miral Villeneuve, who had displayed so much intrepidity, | 
talents, and patriotism. ‘The English received him with 
the marks of respect due to bravery and merit in mis- 
fortune. He was wounded in the right hand, and seemed 
quite terror-struck at his defeat, and careless of the re- 
spectful attentions that were shown him. The same 
day, he caused an enquiry to be made if there were any 
non-commissioned officers among the French prisoners on 
board ; not one was found. He then asked for a mili- 
tary man of any rank, who could write easily what he 
should dictate ; I offered myself. After a short examin- 
ation, he told me that I should act as his secretary till | 
further orders, and ordered me to come daily to the 
chamber that had been allotted to him. 





—>—— 


CHAPTER III. 


1806. Departure for England—Return to France—Death of Vil- 
leneuve—Interview with Napoleon. 

In the evening of the 22d, the Victory set sail for 
England, with the rest of the English fleet. The voy- 
age was long and painful, especially to the French pri- 
soners, some of whom already knew the guard-ships | 
that awaited them. The duty I had to perform near 
Admiral Villeneuve, spared me many inconveniences to 
which the rest of my companions were exposed, and 
procured me more respect from the enemy. I saw him | 
regularly every day ; and I often passed the whole twenty- | 
four hours in writing various parts of a long memorial, 
which he intended to publish, on the battle of Trafalgar. 
The very first day, he dictated to me a summary of the | 





whole transaction, which was immediately transmitted 
to Cadiz by a flag of truce. 

He communicated little with the English officers, and 
his chagrin was far from diminishing; sometimes, how- 
ever, after having been busily employed for several hours 
in making me recommence several times the substance 
of letters he wished to write, or in writing passages of 
his memorial, he seemed desirous of relaxation by in- 
citing me to speak on subjects foreign tothe task we had 
been performing. When he learned the province I be- 
longed to, he often spoke to me of Toulon, where he 
had commanded the fleet, of all the neighbouring places 
and even of Sixfour, the position of which he remem- 
bered perfectly. 

On the 27th November, the Victory arrived at Ply- 
mouth, and set sail next day for London ; but the French 
sailors and soldiers who had been taken prisoners at 
Trafalgar, were previously transported to the guard-ships 
that were in the roads. The officers received passports 
to go to live on their parole in various small inland towns ; 
and our admiral was sent to Arlesford, in Devonshire. 
He was granted the permission of taking me with him, 
along with his servant Prieur. 

The admiral’s first object was to address the transport 
board, to be allowed to return to France for the purpose 
of demanding a trial, offering to give bis parole that he 
would return, if he was not exchanged in the interval. 
His petitions, and various other measures, produced no 
effect at first, and were not even honoured with an 
answer. At last the members of the transport board 
broached a host of difficulties which would prevent 
them, they said, from accepting his proposal. New de- 
mands and letters came from the admiral. More than 
five months were passed, incessantly asking a favour to 
which he attached the highest importance. The length 
of time taken up by answers, the opposition that was 
continually springing up in different forms, in propor- 
tion as others were conquered, visibly embittered his 
mind, and rendered his temper sombre and capricious. 
His mental sorrows doubtless affected his wound, which 
was not getting better, but which should, in other cir- 
cumstances, have been closed long before. However, at 
the moment he began to despair of obtaining the object 
of his ardent solicitation, Mr. Chilcott, the agent for the 
prisoners at Arlesford, received orders to give him a 
passport to go to Plymouth, and to require him to sign 
an engagement, by which he promised to return in three 
months, if the French government did not provide for 
his exchange. Prieur and I were included in the same 
engagement, and marked in the admiral’s passport. Our 
preparations were made immediately ; and in three days 
we were at Plymouth, where a cartel waited only for 
the admiral to weigh anchor, and sail to a French port. 
We went on bourd without delay, and got under weigh 
in the course of the day. 

We landed at Morlaix on the 7th May, and set out 
the next day for Rennes, where we arrived on the 10th, 
and put up at the Hotel du Bresil. The air of France 
seemed to give a serenity to the admiral’s mind I had 
not yet seen it enjoy since I was attached to his service. 
He still suffered much from his wound, and attempted 
to write himself; but he was forced to dictate several 
letters to me. I have not forgotten the smallest expres- 
sion of the one I am about to notice. Several events of 
later date have called back my attention to the language, 
and have made me suspect that they were directly cone 
nected with them: it was as follows :— 


“To Rear Admiral Lucas. 


“T have been in France only two days, my dear ad- 
miral, and have this moment learned a piece of news 
that has given me great pleasure—it is that of the re- 
ward your bravery has just received; and the flattering 
and the well-merited expressions employed by the head 
of the government in announcing the recompense. If 
every commander of a ship had acted as you did at Tra- 
fralgar, said he to you, the victory would not, for a mo- 
ment, have been doubtful. Assuredly none knows this 
better than I do; and I am happy that I contributed in 
rendering you this justice, in the short account I drew 
up immediately after the action. It remains for me to 
fulfil a very painful duty, to point out those whose con- 
duct destroyed the effect of my arrangements, and 
brought about the destruction of our squadron, and the 
humiliation of the French flag. My own justification, 
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navy, imperiously require me to surmount my repug- 
nance to call for severe measures, where I would be 
most desirous of calling for nothing but honours and 
rewards, 

“ Perhaps you may have received sailing orders be- 
fore this letter reaches you ; but as I intend to call you 
as a witness in the trial [am about to demand, and to 
corroborate my charges against those who have produced 
this disaster, be so good as to do your utmost to remain 
a few days longer in Paris, where I shall soon have the 
pleasure of embracing you. I am, &c. 

“ Rennes, 11th May, 1806.” 


The admiral, in fact, intended to remain only two 
days in Rennes, and to set out on the third day for Paris, 
where I was to accompany him. These two days were 
passed without any incident occurring worthy of notice. 
The admiral went out little, reflected a great deal, and I 
scarcely ever left him. The few arrangements required 
for our journey were made, the trunks were put on a 
post-chaise the admiral had bought, and at daybreak the 
next morning we were to set out. 

On the afternoon of the same day, there arrived at 
the hotel four individuals with moustaches, in very de- 
cent plain clothes, which they did not seem accustomed 
to wear; in other respects, their accent and manners, 
and, above all, their copper complexion, did not allow 
me to think fora moment that they were Frenchmen. 


One of them asked me a host of questions, of an indif- | 
ferent nature at first, and then connected with the admiral. | 
He seemed greatly surprised when I said that we were | 


to set out next morning, and enquired very minutely 


about the admiral’s habits, and the arrangements of his | 
This circumstance struck me afterwards; | 


apartment. 


at the moment I saw nothing in his enquiries, but the | 


natural curiosity which makes a man desirous of learn- 
ing the smallest particulars connected with an individual 
whose actions have been distinguished ; and I answered 
all his questions, which, as I said before, I thought 
wholly without consequence. 

When this individual had no more questions to ask 


me, he left me immediately, returned to the hotel about | 


half an hour afterwards, and brought with him an indi- 
vidual whose appearance struck me forcibly. The lat- 
ter was a Frenchman; at least a strongly-marked 
pronunciation indicated that he belonged to our southern 
provinces, and I even thought I could distinguish the 
accent of Ronergue. 


pointed queue, mean features, a sharp and piercing look, 
a complexion indicative of the habit of drinking to ex- 


cess, and spindle legs—such was the man whom I saw | 


afterwards, by whose repulsive and vulgar look I should, 
independent of other circumstances, never have forgot- 
ten. He surveyed me at first from tup to toe, then asked 
me, in a commanding tone, the same questions put to 


me by the first individual, and added a number of his | 


He asked me if I was very sure that the admiral 
He then left me, 


own. 
would set out next day; I said I was. 


walked for a moment with the man who had brought | 
him, and spoke to him in a low tone with much gesticu- | 


They were joined by the other three, who all 


They 


lation. 
showed him the utmost deference and respect. 


left the hotel together, returned in an hour after, went | 


up to their rooms, had long conferences, and finally 
separated, 
As the admiral was to rise at daybreak, he went to 


bed at ten o’clock. Prieur slept at the post-house, where | 


the carriage was, and he was to come for us in the morn- 
ing so as to prevent delay. 
undressing ; he retained me a few minutes, and finally 
dismissed me by telling me to keep a light in my room, 
to draw the door on me only, and call him in the morn- 
ing as soon as Prieur came. I retired to a chamber in 
the story above, where I was lodged; and ten minutes 
afterwards was in a profound sleep. 

I was suddenly awakened by a loud noise, which I 
thought came from the admiral’s apartment. It increased, 
the noise of voices was heard, and then came cries of 
pain, that left no doubt of the occurrence of some catas- 
trophe. I sprung from my bed, and only taking time to 
snatch the light, and a sabre the admiral had bought me 
at Morlaix, I rushed in a moment along the staircase 
that led to his room, and heard very distinctly the pre- 
cipitase steps of several persons running off. I doubled 


He seemed to be about forty-five ; | 
short, rough, with a gray powdered head, a short and | 


I assisted the admiral in | 


| my speed, and immediately under me perceived the in- 
| dividual who had spoken to me the evening before, skulk- 

ing off towards the ground floor. I have since reflected 
| that there was no change in his dress, and that he-had 
| not been in bed. Something urged me to pursue him, 
_ but my first impulse led me to the admiral’s room, the 
| door of which I found open. I advanced a few steps, 
| and saw the unfortunate man whom the balls of ‘T'ratal- 

gar had respected, stretched pale and bloody on his bed, 

with the coverlets scattered on the floor. He was pale 

and livid, breathed hard, and struggled with the agonies 

of death. He recognised me, attempted in vain to rise, 

tried to speak some broken phrases, but the only words 

I could make out were those of commissary or secretary, 

and he breathed his last before I could even think of 
| procuring him the smallest assistance. Five deep wounds 
| pierced his breast, yet no weapon, no arms of any kind 
| were near him. I called, and rung the bell with all my 
| force. In a moment the master of the hotel, and the 
| travellers who occupied it, filled the apartment; the con- 
fusion was very great, and the first, the only idea enter- 
| tained was, that the admiral had been assassinated. Yet 

the same day I saw, with as much surprise as sorrow, 
| the admiral interred without pomp or ceremony; and, 
| what was strangely inconsistent with the language of 
| the night before, I heard every one say that he had him- 
| self shortened his days, and terminated his life by five 
| stabs of a poniard. Every time that I wished to express 
| what I thought on this subject, they refused to listen to 
| me, or talked of something else. I could not obtain any 
intelligence when I enquired about the little man and 
his four attendants. The people of the house refused to 
give me any information concerning them, and would 
never pay the smallest attention to my suspicions, I 
have myself been much astonished since, that I did 
/not push my enquiries further, and that I did not at- 
tempt to give notice to the public magistrate; but if 
the reader reflects on the little experience I had acquired 
at this period, and the suddenness of my departure from 
Rennes, he will easily account for my account. Besides, 
the death of Vice-admiral Villeneuve affected me so 


'deeply that I was incapable of reflection for several 
days. I deplored him as the victim of a crime for which 


I could imagine no adequate motive. I regretted him as 
a benefactor ; I am persuaded that he would have been 
mine, and I am at least indebted to him for not being 
detained ten years on board the English guard-ships. 
This event should have had great influence on my future 
fortune ; but I am persuaded that I owed my life, or at 
least my liberty, to the idea that was formed of my want 
of importance. 

On the day of the admiral’s death, the seals were 
placed on his effects and papers, which were sent I know 
|not where. For myself, I next day received from the 
| commissary an order to join the depot of my regiment, 
which happened to be at Paris, I set out the same day, 
‘and reached my destination on the 19th of May. 

Some days after my arrival, at the roll-call at ten 
o'clock, the sergeant major ordered me to leave the ranks 
and go with him to the major’s. I saw there a colonel, 
who, after ascertaining that my name was Guillemard, 
told me to follow him. He entered a very handsome 
carriage, at the gate of the barracks, but he found it ne- 
| cessary to give me a formal order, as well as to make me 
a sign before I mounted also. I was not without anxiety 
‘about the consequences of an adventure that began in 
| such an extraordinary manner, and the rigorous silence 
| which the officer observed was not fitted to tranquilise 
me. The rapidity of our motion increased my agitation 
| still more, for, to tell the truth, this was the first time in 
my life I had been in such a splendid carriage, and I did 
not even know the conveniences of a hackney coach 
except by report. But I had no time to make long re- 
| flections. After traversing a spacious square, we stopped 
‘in front of a vast palace, guarded by several military 
| posts. This was the Tuileries, which I did not yet 
|know. We alighted, and the colonel made me enter 
‘into a guard-house, where he told me to stay. The 
vague fears I had felt at first, increased every moment. 
I waited in this way for more than two hours, not know- 
ing whether I was free or under the charge of the post, 
consisting of soldiers belonging to the guards, who in 
fact paid very little attention to me. At last, a young 
colonel of engineers entered hastily, and cried out, 
“ Guillemard !” I replied, “ Here,” and followed him. 
After passing through various apartments, we entered a 


| 








| hail, where my guide told me to wait. In about half am 


hour (I am not very certain of the exact time, for I con. 
fess I was quite out my element,) he half opened the 
door by which he had disappeared, made me a sign, and 
I entered a cabinet, where he remained standing and 
uncovered, a few paces behind another individual busily 
writing. I was also standing, and much embarrassed 
with my looks, but no body thought of these but my. 
self. After several minutes, the person who was seated 
rose abruptly, and said to the officer, “ Leave us.” He 
retired, with a profound bow. This word, and the ges. 
ture that accompanied it, with the respect shown by the 
officer, instantly struck me with the idea that I was in 
the emperor’s presence. He turned towards me, and, 
notwithstanding my confusion, I recognised a counte- 
nance whose features and expression were then deeply 
engraved in every soldier’s thoughts. After casting a 
rapid glance at me, “ What is your name,” said he. At 
the moment I had almost forgotten my own name, and 
was so confounded that I opened my mouth without be- 
ing able to articulate a word. He repeated his question 
in a tone of kindness that gave me the force of stam. 
mering out, “ Robert Guillemard.” “ Were you at Rennes 
with Admiral Villeneuve?” “ Yes, general.” I did 
not then know that he was styled sire. “ What do you 
know about his death ?”’ « A great deal,” replied I, with 
a confidence that increased every moment. He was 
struck with surprise, and ordered me to relate all the 
particulars of that event. The account I gave was 
doubtless not very eloquent, but it was authentic, and 
very circumstantial. While I spoke, the emperor walk- 
ed slowly up and down the cabinet, with his arms folded. 
He several times stopped to listen to me with more at- 
tention ; but he stopped abruptly when I spoke of the 
five individuals whom I thought guilty of the admiral’s 
death, and when I attempted to describe the man who 
seemed to be their director, he suddenly stopped me, and 
enquired, “ Should you be able to know him again ?” 
“ Yes, general.” The emperor stamped on the floor, 
and walked over the room with an angry aspect. He 
rung the bell, and said to the officer who came, “ Call 
Decrés.” I was then taken to the hall in front of the 
emperor's cabinet. In about a quarter of an-hour I saw 
a rear admiral enter, who was immediately introduced. 
I was soon after introduced myself, and saw that it was 
the minister of the marine. 

The emperor, whose physiognomy had assumed a 
more sombre expression, ordered me to repeat my ac- 
count; the moment I had finished, he turned to the 
minister, and said: “ You have heard what he says, let 
an enquiry be instantly made—see Fouche, and let these 
men be tried.” The minister began to urge that official 
documents proved that I was mistaken. But the empe- 
ror would not let him conclude, and said to him: “ It is 
enough—do as I tell you.” The minister withdrew, and 
the emperor made me a sign that I might retire. When I 
reached the door, he said: “ From what part of the 
country are you?!” I stopped and answered, “ From 
Sixfour.” “Near Toulon?” « Yes, sire,” said I this 
time, for I had heard the minister. “ Ah—ah, I went 
there during the siege, to observe the English positions. 
It is quite a signal post, a complete eagle’s nest. What 
is your father?” “ He is the notary and mayor of the 
village,” said I, assuming a look of importance. «How 
long have you been in the service?” “ ‘I‘hirteen months.” 
“ That is not much—but it’s no matter—you may go.” 

I retired enchanted. I had no doubt but I should be 
made a corporal the same day, a sergeant the next, and 
should be pushed from rank to rank by the last look of 
the emperor. The only advantage, however, that I de- 
rived from this interview is the recollection of it that I 
retain. The brilliant hopes with which I flattered 
myself for a few days, were overthrown by the emperor's 
occupations, when he was on the eve of entering into 
a war with the fourth coalition. 

It is not long since I read the work of Dr. O’Meara. 
He relates that in his conversations with Napoleon at 
St. Helena, the latter spoke very fully of the admiral’s 
death, and explained how he had killed himself by five 
stabs of a poniard. I am far from contesting the vera- 
city of the Irish doctor; but certainly Napoleon had 
greatly changed his mode of thinking, or had totally 
forgotten the particulars of my narrative, which, how- 
ever, seemed to convince him at the time, and produced 
the strongest impression on his mind. 

Three or four days after this examination, I met on 
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the Boulevards the individual of Rennes. He wore a 
dark blue uniform, with a red collar, embroidered with | 
silver. He passed quite close to me without seeming to 
remark me. I would have much wished to have met 
him there before I had been called before the emperor. I 
was undecided during the whole day whether I should 
mention it to one of my officers. Next day I went to 
the major’s, but he was not at home ; I went again, but 
he had company, and could not see me. Perhaps my 
good genius inspired me with the idea of not pushing 
any farther my enquiries into the subject. 

Till this period I had reflected little. The events I 
had witnessed, of little importance in themselves, had 
made on me only that slight impression that glides over 
the minds of young people. I knew neither men nor 
affairs; but the violent shock given me by the battle of 
Trafalgar, the disastrous end of a man eminent by his 
rank and talents, and my singular interview with the 
emperor, were all events that were not fitted to leave me 
in a state of indifference. I was deeply affected, could 
think of nothing else, and my reflectiuns enabled me to 
appreciate the system of social order. In fact I hail, in 
the space of a few months, seen the fortune of England 
compromised by the death of Nelson, shot by a com- 
mon soldier; an admiral, whose conduct and misfortunes 
merited rewards, assassinated in the centre of France 
with impunity ; a minister making useless efforts to dis- 
cover murderers who made no attempt at concealment ; 
and the emperor himself ceasing, after a few days, to 
think any more of a matter. that had seemed to interest 
him so strongly at first. Yet the death of Nelson was 
to remain without effect; the whole of France was to 
believe in Villeneuve's suicide; and the truth, which 
Napoleon had learned from my mouth, was to lead to 
no result. ‘This was the first time I had seen such 
things; and I henceforward adopted the habit of judg- 
ing only of what I saw with my own eyes, and appre- 
ciated at their proper value the statements of historians, 
and those conventional truths that are so easily palmed 
on the public. 

These grave thoughts completely altered my views of 
life and manners ; notwithstanding the caprices of for- 
tune I had just witnessed, I determined to brave its 
rigours, and laid out for myself a rule of’ conduct hav- 
ing in view my military promotion. I saw but too 
much, in after times, how chance blindly determines our 
lot, whatever our resolutions or intrinsic value may be. 


—=>—— 
CHAPTER IV. 


1807—1808. Stay in Italy—Siege of Stralsund—Wischendof— 
Valdejo—Duel. 


It was rare, at this period, for the soldiers who were 
fit for service to remain Jong at their depot, and our de- 
parture was already talked of. It was still rarer for them 
ever to return to Paris after they left it. Hence I pro- 
fited by the opportunity now in my power, an opportu- 
nity that might never again occur, of seeing this capital 
of the world. I explored ‘it in every sense, and saw all 
that a soldier can see. Unfortunately there existed at 
that time neither Hermite de la Chaussée d’ Antin, Her- 
mite de la Guyanne, Hermite du Marais, nor the Ro- 
deur; how much fatigue and how many journeys these 
gentlemen would have spared me, by pointing out all 
that is worthy of a stranger’s attention, without ever 
forgetting the conversations of porters and the refine- 
ments of the ladies of the fish-market ! 

_ During the few months I remained at the depot, visit- 
Ing every part of the city in turn, spending the Sundays 
at the barriers, fighting sometimes, and yet studying 
pretty attentively my military duties so as to hope for 
Promotion, the year’s levy had received sufficient instruc- 
tion and discipline to join the army. On the other hand, 
though the French army had entered Berlin after the 
battle of Jena, war was still going on with Russia and 
Prussia. None of us would have been sorry to be en- 
gaged in it, and it was with pleasure that we saw a 
detachment, of which I formed a part, ordered to join 
our regiment in the north of Italy. But, before my de- 
parture, and during my stay at Paris, I had several times 
received news from home by conscripts who came from 
that part of the country. Miette was still handsome, 
the conscripts said, and inconsolable for my absence, ac- 
cording to her own letters. My father was as active and 





kind as ever, which was very evident, by the small re- 


mittances he continued to send me pretty regularly ; 
my brother and sister often talked about me to the good 
women of the village, but my poor mother was daily 
declining, and had lost all hope of ever seeing me again. 
In other respects, Sixfour was still the finest place in the 
world. 

We set out to join our regiment on the 20th Novem- 
ber, and after forty days’ march reached the little town 
of Rovata, four leagues from Brescia, where were sta- 
tioned the staff and the compagnies d’elite. I was placed 
on my arrival in the light company of the first battalion. 
The centre companies were scattered in about twenty 
villages, at various distances from each other, and had 
little communication with each other, or with the staff; 
and the regiment was never assembled, except to per- 
form those grand maneuvres which the viceroy of Italy 
came often to see performed in the plain of Montechiaro, 
by the two divisions under his command. The various 
regiments of which they consisted, received the order 
the evening before, and set out from their quarters dur- 
ing the night, that they might reach by daybreak the 
place of meeting, where more than twenty thousand 
men were assembled. 

The prince always inspected the troops before he be- 
gan to execute manceuvres, and examined with the 
greatest care the smallest particulars of the soldier’s 
situation. He stopped pretty frequently in the ranks, 
enquired of the soldiers about the state of their linen, 
shoes, pay, and clothing, listened to them with patience, 
replied with kindness, and set their grievances right. I 
twice saw the princess, his wife, along with him at these 
reviews, and passing through our ranks hy his side. The 
grand mancuvres and mock fights then began, and were 
not terminated till night, apparently as much for his 
own instruction as for ours. After treading, in every 
sense, the arid and stony plain of Montechiaro, we re- 
turned to our quarter, where we scarcely ever remained 
eight days without being ordered again to the same 
ground. Except some trifling exercises, we passed the 
intervals in the most complete idleness. 

We passed in this manner the early part of 1807. 
The regiment formed at that time a part of Molitor’s 
division, and of the corps of observation of the grand 
army. 

At the beginning of April, that division received sud- 
den orders to march to Trente, where it was to receive 
further instructions. After marching along the banks of 
the beautiful lake of Garda, and passing through the 
city of that name, and the towns of Lonado and Pes- 
chiera, we arrived in a few days at the capital of the 
Italian Tyrol, which we found full of troops. Here we 
made a pretty long stay. At length an order of the day 
informed us that the division was henceforward to be- 
long to the fourth corps of the grand army, and was to 
march to Magdeburg. We quickly marched over the 
German Tyrol, Bavaria, Saxony, and a part of Prussia. 
We made forced marches, and more than once set out 
some hours before sun-rise, marched all day, and did not 
arrive till late at night at the town where we were to 
halt, and where we stopped only afew hours. At Lans- 
burg, I remember going into a coffee-house with some of 
my companions, and finding a French newspaper; we 
laughed heartily at reading in it that Molitor’s division 
was traveling post. It was right: but as we said at the 
time, our shoes were our post-chaises. 

These fatigues, which in fact were very great, seemed 
to me at the moment to be the ne plus ultra of a sol- 
dier’s sufferings. ‘The campaigns I saw afterwards, par- 
ticularly that in Russia, greatly altered my ideas on the 
subject. But how rapid soever our movements were, 
often made in bad weather and along wretched roads, 
very few soldiers remained behind, owing to the recep- 
tion we met with in the countries we traversed. The 
provinces conquered by France, and those which had the 
honour of being its allies, had long been accustomed to 
maintain the French regiments that passed through their 
territory, or who came to garrison it ; the practice seemed 
almost as natural to the inhabitant as to the soldier: the 
latter took possession of his quarters as if he had been 
at home, was surprised if dinner was not ready at his 
arrival, and enquired if by chance he was not expected. 
The host made excuse, gave him up his best room, and 
provided him with the best accommodations he could 
afford ; and the next day the soldier met, ten leagues 
further on, the same attention and obsequiousness, whilst 
the inhabitant received a new guest equally troublesome 





with the one he had the evening before, and whom he 
treated in the same manner. In the countries beyond 
the Rhine these things went on, not during weeks or 
months, but during a period of twenty years. 

We justly thought that the renown of our arms ob- 
tained for us a reception always full of good will and 
cordiality, often even mingled with marks of the warinest 
affection and of real enthusiasm. The recollection of 
our victories, might naturally produce the latter feeling ; 
but resignation to necessity had often the greatest share 
in the attentions that were paid to us. This we were 
enabled to appreciate when, after our defeats, we passed 
through the same countries, which we had so often 
traversed when on our march to new conquests. 

We arrived at Magdeburg at last, in the beginning 
of July, and learned that the fourth corps was ordered 
to punish Sweden for its aggressions, and take possession 
of the city of Stralsund and the rest of Pomerania. 

The regiment had a few days repose at Magdeburg, 
received its camp effects, and was wakened by the drum 
beating to arms at fwo o’clock in the morning, on the 
7th of July. A suspension of arms had been entered 
into with Sweden, and expired on the 14th, at mid-day: 
the same day our corps, consisting of the divisions Loi- 
son, Grandjean, Boudet, and Molitor, of a Bavarian 
corps, and some Italian regiments, and a part of the 
Spanish corps of Romana, entered Pomerania, and were 
concentrated on Stralsund, under the command of Mar- 
shal Brune. When the different corps had formed their 
junction, they connected their operations, and marched 
on the city. About mid-day, our division entered Pome- 
rania by Damgarten, a village not far from Stralsund, 
and in a few hours we perceived the steeples of the place. 
Some light infantry soon appeared, but dispersed at the 
first discharge of musketry. In a short time a large 
body of English and Swedes, commanded by the king of 
Sweden in person, seemed desirous of offering some re- 
sistance, but they were driven back, and pursued as far 
as the foot of the ramparts, after a contest of several 
hours, in which we lost but few men. Gustavus Adol- 
phus commanded the enemy; we were led on by Gene- 
ral Boudet. 

The French army soon fixed its camp, and the labours 
of the siege began with great activity, in spite of a con- 
tinued and very sharp Sring from the enemy ; numerous 
redoubts and entrenchments in every direction covered 
the environs of Stralsund, and began already to extend 
very near the ramparts in the beginning of August. At 
that period a chain of the enemy’s posts was still placed 
all round the city, at about a hundred paces from the 
fortifications ; in front of each was a French post, and 
between them sentinels of each nation, so close to each 
other that they could have shaken hands. 

On the 5th August, I was on guard during the night, 
and formed part of a post of twelve men, commanded 
by Sergeant Moutet, my first companion after joining 
the army. An aide-de-camp came from the marshal to 
order him to march as soon as he heard the signal given 
by a cannon-shot fired from the camp, to advance upon 
the post in front of him, inform the men they must re- 
tire into the city, and to fire on them in case of hesita- 
tion. All the posts surrounding the city received a 
similar order, and advanced the moment the cannon-shot 
was fired at four o’clock in the morning. When the 
Swedes saw us approaching, they hastily ran to their 
arms; but Moutet told them to retire, exactly in the 
tone he would have used in addressing a picket of his 
own regiment. They seemed at first to understand what 
was meant, but did not seem decided till they saw we 
were preparing to fire on them, which we did while they 
were retreating. At the same moment, the numerous 
posts round Stralsund executed the same movement ; 
shots were heard on all sides, and continued without in- 
termission, gradually approaching nearer to the place, in 
proportion as the advanced guards of the enemy re- 
treated. 

We soon saw the drawbridges let down to allow the 
garrison to come out and repel our attack, while several 
of our regiments had already taken up positions, and 
were preparing to support us. The second battalion of 
the 67th, commanded by the intrepid Jacquemet, marched 
with shouldered arms, in a close column, exposed to a 
shower of balls that thinned their ranks, and advanced 
as far as one of the gates of the city, where an aide-de- 
camp brought the orders to halt, and sent them in an- 
other direction. Several battalions were then disposed 
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as light infantry : we fought in the space included, a few 
hours before, between the enemy’s posts and the place. 
This spot had not yet suffered the devastation that is 
inseparable from a siege and a camp, and was covered 
with charming country houses, English gardens, elegant 
pavilions, flowers and verdure. In one moment every 
thing was changed; the dead bodies of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and Swedes, and the wounded of both 
armies, dyed with their blood this spot so agreeable a 
moment before ; and the turf was trodden down in every 
direction, and was strewed with remnants of cartridges. 
At one o’clock the enemy had abandoned their posts, 
and retired into the city, after losing a great many men, 
We had pursued them as far as the foot of the fortifica- 
tions ; several of their artillery-men had been killed at 
their guns on the ramparts by our light infantry ; and I 
was myself put the next morning in the order of the 
day of our corps, and made a corporal, for having killed 
one of them at the moment he was going to fire a cannon. 
Seven or eight wind-mills were enclosed in the space 
we had just taken possession of. Whilst the contest 


was going on, an officer pointed out one to me, and 
ordered me to take four men with me and set fire to it. 
We were forced to drive in the door, and were preparing 
to execute our orders, when we were surprised by the 
appearance of a woman, about thirty years of age, making 
a piteous lamentation, followed by two children from five 


to six years of age. She stretched out her arms in a 
tone of supplication, and threw herself at our feet; she 
spoke with a great deal of action, and her animated lan- 
guage and sobs could leave me no doubt as to her mean- 
ing, though I did not understand one word of what she 
said. Assuredly she was imploring me not to destroy 
this mill, which was perhaps the sole support of the 
family. It would have been a consolation to me to have 
made her understand the regret I felt in executing a 
cruel order, of which I was only the passive instrument: 
to have told her that it was not in my power to dispense 
with my orders, and that if I did not obey, other sol- 
diers would soon do it in my place. I wished to per- 
suade her to retire as speedily as possible towards the 
city, and to take away all she could. But I could not 
make ber understand me; I collected in a corner of the 
mill some wood and straw, set fire to it, and it soon 
spread to the building. The poor woman’s despair was 
then at its height. She rolled herself on the ground in 
convulsions, and wished to throw herself in the flames. 
Her children raised a terrible outery, and hung round 
their mother. But there was fighting going on close to 
us, balls whizzed round the mill, and several cannon shots 
from the ramparts went through the building with a 
terrible crashing ; I then laid hold of her, and in spite 
oi her resistance, hurried her rapidly past various parties 
of our skirmishers, led her beyond the most advanced, to 
the interval that separated the two armies, showed her 
the city, and continued to follow her with my eyes till I 
saw her enter with her children among the enemy’s 
skirmishers. 

For some days after this skirmish, our labours were 
still continued, and our entrenchments extended as far 
as the foot of the fortifications. Several battalions 
worked at them night and day, exposed to the fire of the 
besieged; whilst others under arms were ready to sup- 
port them, and te oppose any sortie the enemy might 
attempt to make. 

Amidst all this confusion and noise, there still were 
moments occupied in pleasure and in sports, which 
Frenchmen seek and find in every situation. The féte 
of St. Napoleon was celebrated by races, games, dances, 
and extraordinary distributions. In our regiment, in a 
theatre hastily erected between the two battalions, our 
non-commissioned officers performed plays. Without 
lustres, without curtains, without decorations, but not 
without spectators, we performed with universal applause, 
the Fourberies de Scapin, followed by the Retour Im- 
prevu of Regnard, and the whole terminated by a cantata 
on the siege of Stralsund, written by one of our ser- 
geants major, set to music by the leader of our band, 
and sung by the finest voices, and accompanied by the 
whole musical strength of the regiment. 

The same day I was the object of a ceremony, that I 
cannot pass over without notice. In recompense of my 
conduct in the action of the 6th of August, I had been 
proposed to the masonic lodge of the regiment, and my 
reception was fixed for the day of St. Napoleon ; it took 
place accordingly, with all the splendour circumstances 





admitted, in a hut about fifteen feet in length and six in 
breadth, where there was no room to stand up, but which 
served as the temple notwithstanding. After having 
made my journeys, which were not very long ones, un- 
dergone the trials by fire and water, and the usual tricks, 
received the signs, words, touches, and other forms, the 
adjutant, who was our orator, addressed me a very fine 
speech, in which he explained to me the sublimity of the 
character I had just obtained, by creating me a child of 
the true light, and all the happiness thatI should thereby 
derive. I was afterwards present at the dinner, and it 
may be easily imagined how delighted I was on hearing 
myself called érother by our colonel and the rest of the 
officers. I retired quite enchanted with masonry, became 
a zealous partisan of the institution, and long believed 
that it had some meaning. 

Meanwhile, our labours in carrying on the siege were 
finished ; and we began to place pieces of heavy artil- 
lery in the redoubts, and there was some talk of an as- 
sault, when on the 20th August, after a severe fire on 
our skirmishers, which had continued all night, the latter 
perceived in the morning that the sentinels on the ram- 
parts had been relieved, and that the most profound 
silence reigned in the place. The colonel of the 67th 
made some of his men swim over the ditches, ordered 
them to haul down the drawbridge, occupied the gate 
with a detachment, and sent the marshal information of 
what was going on. A short time after this, some regi- 
ments entered the city and found it abandoned. The 
garrison and the greater part of the inhabitants had re- 
tired to the Isle of Rugen. The English had long before 
this left the Swedes to take care of their own defence. 
Marshal Brune sent the inhabitants a proclamation, in- 
viting them to return to their houses, which they has- 
tened to comply with. 

On the 7th of September, a descent was made during 
the night upon the Isle of Ragen; and almost without 
resistance, the governor of Stralsund, the garrison, and 
a large body of officers, were taken prisoners. It is well 
known that peace with Sweden was the consequence of 
this event, which was followed by the disgrace of Mar- 
shal Brune, who had signed the preliminaries in the name 
of the French armies. 

It was not till a fortnight afterwards that the fourth 
corps left the camp, where we already began to be tired 
with our situation. It rained incessantly after the taking 
of Rugen. Our buts had been covered with rye straw, 
cut while green, and long since dried up, and no longer 
affording us sufficient shelter. We got nothing but 
very unwholesome food: thousands of worms, produced 
by the moisture, destroyed our bread, covered our clothes, 
and swarmed in the cut and half rotten straw which 
served us to lie upon. At last an impatiently looked for 
order of the day announced to the different corps the 
quarters they were to occupy, and they almost all set out 
at the same time. Some foolish wit, or rather some evil- 
disposed person, thought proper to terminate this short 
campaign in a dramatic manner, by setting fire to the 
camp the very day we abandoned it. 

On our march to Wismar in Mecklenburg, the town 
assigned to our regiment by the order I have just spoken 
of, we saw nothing but misery and desolation, the in- 
evitable consequences of a siege or the stay of an ene- 
my’s army, till we reached the frontiers of Pomerania. 
Reibnitz, Damgarten, and the few villages we passed 
through were almost deserted, and we scarcely felt cou- 
rage to ask the inhabitants for what we were in need of, 
they had been long before so completely ruined by re- 
quisitions and the passage of troops. 

Rostock, the first town we came to in Mecklenburg, 
and all those we afterwards saw, presented us a very 
different aspect. All military men who have been in 
this fine country always remember with pleasure the 
aflability of the inhabitants, and their gaiety, which is 
somewhat French in its tone; they love the regularity 
of its small towns, the neatness and taste displayed in 
the furniture, and the arrangement of even the least 
wealthy houses ; but it is with particular emotion that 
they recollect the reception we met with wherever we 
went, and the attachments which every man in the army, 
from the general officer to the meanest soldier, formed 
with the amiable females of Mecklenburg. 

These pleasures awaited us at Wismar, with which 
we were enchanted, but where I was not to remain long. 
Three or four days after our arrival, perhaps twenty de- 
tachments of six, ten, twenty, or thirty men, commanded 





according to their numbers by an officer, non-commis. 
sioned officer, or corporal, received at the same time 
orders to occupy the villages in the neighbourhood of 
Wismar, and the charge of guarding the coast, in case 
of an attempt at landing on the part of the English, 
who had a fleet cruising in the Baltic. I was sent with 
a detachment of eight men to Wischendorf, a village on 
the seashore, four leagues from Wismar, and consisting 
of a very pretty chateau, surrounded by a dozen little 
houses that belonged to it. I need not say that my sol. 
diers were quartered in the village, and that the com- 
mander of the detachment was lodged in the chateau, 
I was received with much politeness and attention, but 
with a coldness I should not perhaps have perceived had 
it continued, and had it not formed a great contrast with 
the frankness and cordiality shown me a few days after, 
and kept up towards me during the whole of my stay at 
Wischendorf. After several interviews with the inmates 
of the chateau, a sort of intimacy began to arise between 
them and me. Instead of taking my meals in my room, 
where I was attended by a servant, they intimated that 
they would be flattered by my joining the family, and I 
accepted the invitation with pleasure. I doubtless owed 
it to the education I had received, that the humble uni- 
form of a corporal was admitted to the table of a Ger. 
man lord. Mr. Hartmann, the baron of Wischendorf, 
was about fifty years of age, had a fine countenance, 
and a manner full of grace and dignity. He had been 
a long time in the army, was a strong admirer of the 
French nation, of its literature, of its character, and 
military exploits, and was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Napoleon. He had a handsome fortune, of which he 
made a noble use, and spoke our language with great 
ease and always with pleasure, as did his wife, his son 
Charles, and his daughter Frederica. 

The large and handsome library of the baron was at 
my service, and I passed many pleasant hours in it. 
They were far, however, from possessing the same charms 
as the company of Charles and his amiable sister, our 
hunting parties, our journeys in sledges over the snow, 
and, above all, our evening parties: the voice aud the 
piano of Frederica, the narratives of battles given by 
M. Hartmann, and the accounts I gave of France, and 
the dangers I had already encountered, often prolonged 
them to a very late hour. 

It is necessary for me to remember the resolution I 
adopted, and the promise I made to the reader, not to 
write on what merely relates to myself, in order to resist 
the recollections that crowd on my mind, and to pass 
over in silence the most agreeable period of my military 
life. I feel the more regret at this, that I am forced to 
notice only in a very cursory manner the expression of 
my gratitude, and the affection I shall always preserve 
for that amiable family. 

My duty called me every three or four days to Wis- 
mar, but I always came back the same day, for I was 
always eager to be at Wischendorf. One day I had been 
detained later than usual, and I was surprised on my 
road by the approach of night; I hurried forward, and 
was not more than a mile or two from the chateau when 
I saw before me a soldier stretched outon the snow. As 
I approached, he implored my assistance, and told me 
that he had fallen from his horse, that he suffered great 
pain from his leg, which he believed was broken; he 
added that he had become insensible the moment he fell, 
but had recovered his senses through the severity of the 
cold, though he was unable to rise up. His horse was 
at a short distance ; I tried to catch him, but could not 
succeed. I came back to the wounded man, whose lan- 
guage indicated that he belonged to the Spanish troops 
commanded by Komana. I took him on my shoulders, 
and carried him to the chateau, where he was received 
with a cordiality which I expected. He was a cadet 
serving in a cavalry corps. The village surgeon declared 
that his leg was only dislocated ; and, in fact, in a few 
days afterwards, Valdeje (that was his name) was going 
about. His horse had been brought back by a peasant. 

Our new guest passed eight or ten days along with 
us, during which he received from the Hartmann family 
the most assiduous care and the most delicate attentions. 
He said again and again that but for my assistance, he 
should inevitably have died on the highway, from the 
effects of the cold during the night after the accident. 

I should, perhaps, have forgotten this adventure, a8 
well as many others of no greater importance; the re- 
collection of Valdejo himself might have been effaced 
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